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NOTES ON ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIAN 
TERRITORIES 


By A. P. ELKIN 


ARLY in 1943, the Australian National Research Council and the Australian 

Association of Scientific Workers urged on the Minister for the Army, on the 
Army itself, and on the Minister for External Territories, the necessity (1) to make a 
medical, administrative and anthropological survey of the effect of the war situation 
on the health, population, social and economic life and psychological attitudes of 
the native peoples of Papua and New,Guinea ; and (2), in view of the fact that the 
coming of peace would find the experienced and trained administrative personnel 
of these territories much depleted as the result of war service, retirement and illness— 
to select from the services, especially from men who had served in the islands, 
personnel to be trained for administrative work in the territories, in readiness for 
the return of civil administrations.! 

Correspondence and interviews, publications and public addresses have all 
played their part to focus the attention of Government and Army on the changed 
attitude to native administration and to native affairs in general which has grown 
up between the two world wars and particularly, during the 1930's. 

Anthropology in the British Empire has played no small part in this change. 
The revelation and understanding of the facts of native life and cultures, each with 
its own history and dignity, has at last made most people, except the incurably 
callous and self-seeking, conscious of the right of even primitive peoples to attain 
self-determination, economic and political. The Mandate system of the League 
of Nations, President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, and the Atlantic Charter have 
turned the attention of the peoples of the world to this very principle. 


1 Vide A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Anthropology and the Peoples of the South-West Pacific,’ Oceania, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, Sept., 1943, pp. 12-14. 
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The Anzac Pact. 


And finally, whatever be the final verdict of the international politics on the 
Anzac Pact (signed on January 21, 1944), there is no doubt that its clauses, 28-31, 
give expression to a very high conception of responsibility for native development. 


These clauses, here quoted, are headed Welfare and Advancement of Native Peoples 
of the Pacific. 


(28) The two Governments declare that, in applying the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter to the Pacific, the doctrine of “ trusteeship’’’ (already applicable 
in the case of the Mandated Territories of which the two Governments are mandatory 
Powers) is applicable in broad principle to all colonial territories in the Pacific and 
elsewhere, and that the main purpose of the trust is the welfare of the native peoples 
and their special economic and political development. 


(29) The two Governments agree that the future of the various territories of the 
Pacific and the welfare of their inhabitants cannot be successfully promoted without 
a greater measure of collaboration between the numerous authorities concerned 
in their control and that such collaboration is particularly desirable in regard to 
health-services, and communications, matters of major education, anthropological 
investigations, assistance in native production and material development generally. 


(30) The two Governments agree to promote the establishment at the earliest 
possible date of a regional organization with advisory powers which could be called 
the South Seas Regional Commission and on which, in addition to representatives 
of Australia and New Zealand, there might be accredited representatives of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the French 
Committee of National Liberation. 


(31) The two Governments agree that it shall be the function of such South 
Seas Regional Commission as may be established to secure a common policy on 
social, economic and political development directed towards the advancement and 
well-being of the native peoples themselves, and that in particular the Commission 
should (a) recommend arrangements for the participation of natives in administration 
in increasing measure with a view to promoting the ultimate attainment of self- 
government in the form most suited to the circumstances of the native peoples 
concerned ; (b) recommend arrangements for material development, including 
production, finance, communications and marketing ; (c) recommend arrangements 
for co-ordination of health and medical services and education; (d) recommend 
arrangements for maintenance and improvement of standards of native welfare in 
regard to labour conditions and participation of natives in administration and 
social services ; (e) recommend arrangements for collaboration in economic, social, 
medical and anthropological research ; (f) make and publish periodical reviews of 
progress towards the development of self-governing institutions in the islands of 
the Pacific, and in the improvement of standards of living, conditions of work, 
education, health, and general welfare. 
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These clauses are not mere words. Anthropological research is being conducted 
under Army auspices into the present ‘‘ post-war ”’ conditions of the natives. 

In addition, a school of Civil Administration for New Guinea has been organized 
by the Australian Army authorities to provide administrative officers for the Army 
Administrative Services in New Guinea and Papua, generally known as ANGAU 
(Australian New Guinea Administration Unit). Forty men from the services have 
been selected for the first school, which will be conducted at Duntroon Military 
College, Canberra. The course is to be of fifteen weeks’ duration. It is understood 
that on the restoration of civil administration, these officers will have the opportunity 
of applying for permanent positions in it. Several anthropologists who have been 
trained in, and/or have been on the staff of, the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, and have done field research under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council, will be assisting at the school. 

As another sign of Australia’s desire to act upon the principles inherent in the 
Anzac Pact, a conference was called in December, 1944, by the Australian Minister 
for External Territories, to consider the problem of native labour in Papua and 
New Guinea, with particular reference to the abolition of the indenture system. 
The Australian Government had some time previously announced at the International 
Labour Conference its intention of abolishing this system. Representatives of all 
interests were present: administration, missionary, plantation, mining and 
anthropological. Dr. H. I. Hogbin, Professor A. P. Elkin and Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery 
(formerly Government Anthropologist and Director of District Services in New 
Guinea) were among those present. The purpose of the conference was deliberative 
only ; no decisions were sought, and no committee was appointed to draw up clearly 
the possible practical ways of tackling the problem. But a complete record of the 
two days’ discussion is at the disposal of the Government, and this should be helpful. 
From the anthropological point of view, the conference was illuminating. 

The Minister for External Territories has also appointed a committee, including 
an anthropologist, to work out a just and practicable plan for compensating natives 
of Papua and New Guinea for loss of, or damage to, land and property, and death or 
injury resulting directly or indirectly from the state of war in those territories. 
Rehabilitaiion is to be considered. 

There will, no doubt, be political reefs ahead and strong tides of self-interest, 
but if Australia continues on a post-war plan of which the above steps give promise, 
native administrative policy in her territories should be well-founded, progressive 
and in the paramount interest of the natives. 


Responsibility of Anthropologists. 

Anthropologists must not fail to realize the great responsibility which the 
present opportunity puts upon their shoulders. It entails hard, constant and sound 
research, sane theorizing, and a continuous comprehension of the practical difficulties 
of helping human beings in groups, especially when they believe that their general 


interests clash, as in the case of European and native. Above all, it demands a deep 
AA 
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humility. The deductions from anthropological research and theory may lead to 
the formation of policy and the adoption of methods in education and administration 
which will affect the lives of hundreds of thousands of individuals, and the future 
development of many communities. To experiment with our own social existence in 
a democratic community in our own way is one thing. To experiment with peoples 
of simple culture, who can as yet have no effective say in either policy or method, is 
a very different matter. Anthropologists have sought to influence both policy and 
method—and rightly so. The days of saying that we merely observed, described, 
analysed, and made theories and provided information which the man of affairs 
could take or leave, are gone. Applied anthropology has become the vogue amongst 
us. Therefore, we must take the responsibility for its application, whether we act 
in an advisory capacity only, or also in an administrative one. Having influenced 
administrative policy and method, we cannot put all the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Administrator. We must share it. 

There are situations in which the student of social anthropology and culture- 
contact could adopt a purely academic attitude, but those anthropologists whose 
lot throws them into the welter of the practical rehabilitation of native peoples in a 
post-war position, can do no such thing. They are cultural bridge-planners, not 
cultural geometricians, but the former includes the latter, and the latter must be 
at the basis of all the planning. As I wrote previously, “‘ anthropologists must show 
that with regard to the future of the island peoples, their science is of practical value 
in the great sphere of human relationships ” (‘‘ Anthropology and the Peoples of the 
South-West Pacific,”’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, Sept., 1943, pp. I-19). 

But the anthropologists must do the showing ! 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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MISSION INFLUENCE AMONGST THE KEVERI OF 
SOUTH-EAST PAPUA 


By F. E. WILLIAMS 


(In the early part of 1940, the late Dr. F. E. Williams made a six weeks’ expedition to the 
Keveri Valley. He had expected to study there an example of sex-affiliation, the system by 
which children are affiliated to the groups of their parents according to their sex (vide F. E. 
Williams, ‘‘ Sex Affiliation and its Implications,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. LXII, pp. 51-82). But the social organization of the Keveri had been so broken up, largely 
through native evangelistic fervour, that he could not see the system in full working order. 


The following report was put at my disposal by Dr. Williams a short time before his death. 
The greater part of it is an enlightening study of the effect of a modern religious movement on a 
native people.—EDITOoR.) 


HIS report includes (1) a brief description of the Keveri people, their culture 

and circumstances ; and then deals with several specific subjects ; (2) homicidal 
emblems ; (3) sorcery, in particular the local variety of ‘““Vada”’; and (4) the 
influence of the Kwato Mission. 

In regard to subjects (2) and (3), which are usually shrouded in secrecy and 
protected against investigation by a bristling armament of lies, I hoped that the new 
mood of Keveri might make the approach easier. In view of the wave of religious 
repentance which has swept over the district, one might expect more candour than 
usual in dealing with such themes, since they are supposedly things of the bad past. 
This expectation was partly realized in respect of (2) (homicidal emblems), though 
I find that I have very little to add. In respect of (3) (Vada sorcery), the revelations 
of ex-sorcerers did not go quite so far as I had hoped. 

But the most interesting thing about the Keveri trip was its lack of interest. 
I had no intention of spying on the Oxford Group movement in the district, in 
fact I was not aware that it had really taken hold there. But from the moment of 
my arrival I realized that it was very firmly established, and I found that many of 
the more entertaining features of native life which give interest to anthropological 
work were simply not there to be seen. There remained therefore little to study 
except the new religious movement. This is of course most interesting in itself, 
but I must confess to a slight feeling of boredom at the constant repetition of per- 
formance and theory. I shall try to assess its effects on the general life of the people, 
but it must be understood that their previous way of living has been to some large 
extent obliterated and can now only be pictured by a process of reconstruction. 


I. THE KEVERI PEOPLE 


The so-called Keveri Valley lies north of the main range and provides the 
catchment area for the tributaries of the River Adaua, which flows*into the Musa. 
It is remarkable in that it is grass-covered—a welcome contrast to bush and one which 
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largely accounts for the praises with which the valley has so plenteously been 
showered. The grass country, much of it sprinkled with eucalyptus, is about 40 
square miles in extent (say 9 miles by 44), a tangle of rolling hills, razor-backs and 
gullies, scoured out by the fast-flowing streams that pour down to the Adaua. These 
streams are delightful clear rivulets until heavy rains happen to fall on the sur- 
rounding mountains, when in the course of half an hour they turn into raging tan- 
coloured torrents, impossible to pass and quite frightening to look at. But the 
water drains away very fast and the valley smiles again. Its elevation is something 
over 2,000 feet ; the temperatures are cool; and the whole place has an air of 
remoteness and peace. I understand that the early miners used to call it the ““ Happy 
Valley,” as well they might, in so far as nature contributes to that state of mind. 
One representative of their calling still remains ; he at any rate seems happy and 
declares that he is making a living. 

I had been warned by a resident of the Abau district that the Keveri Valley was 
an example of that kind of country pictured for us by the hymnodist, “‘ Where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile.’ I must admit that my first impressions 
of the local population were extremely unfavourable : a prosaic-looking lot indeed, 
most of them with dirty calico ramis and not a few with ridiculous shirts or singlets. 
It is one of the sad things about European contact—though to the practical minded 
it may not matter much—that it should so often wreck the appearance of the native 
and the native village. I have never, of course, seen a Keveri village in pre-European 
times, but the more or less deserted hamlets of the neighbourhood seemed to possess 
some esthetic attractions which were wholly absent from the new settlement of 
Eruru, where the people are now mostly concentrated; while, as for the people 
themselves, there is no doubt at all that the Keveri murderer with his perineal band 
and his ornaments, his weapons and his fantastic pigtails, at any rate looked a finer 
creature than the Keveri Christian in his rags. But that is a mere observation by 
the way. One does not expect esthetic considerations to weigh very heavily in 
government or evangelization, and I don’t suppose it can be helped. 


The ancient rest-house in which I prepared to settle down for several weeks 
was in some respects like the tower of Pisa, in others like an aviary ; but by dint of 
buttressing and patching we made it habitable. The surrounding country possessed 
many attractions, if the village itself had none; and the people, though hardly 
excelling as informants, turned out as friendly as usual. Altogether it was a pleasant 
place to be in, though, to repeat, in eighteen years of anthropologizing I have never 
been so bored. 

The name “ Keveri,”’ as applied to the people, is one of European choosing, 
but, as usual, is now recognized and accepted by the natives themselves. We 
sometimes use it in a very general sense for the people of the main range north of 
Abau ; in a more particular sense for the people of the Wavera basin. For the 
latter the nearest equivalent native name is Ekeiu. They could be said to constitute 
a tribe. The Keveri in the more general sense could be said to comprise three such 
tribes, (1) Ekeiu, (2) Ba’u, and (3) Ukaudi. All told (according to Mr. Lambden’s 
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figures of a few years ago) these three comprise only 274 souls. There are groups 
(Boure and Ibau) who speak the same language beyond the Adaua gorge and the 
very considerable mountains that form the valley’s northern wall; and there are 
the people speaking kindred dialects on the west (Dorevaidi, Okaudi, Iomeudi).! 
The present report is almost wholly confined, however, to the so-calléd Keveri. 
It so happens that I spent nearly all my time with the group known as Keveri in 
the more specific sense, namely, the Ekeiu tribe ; but whatever I have to say may be 
taken pretty well to apply to the Keveri at large, that is, the Ekeiu, Ba’u and Ukaudi. 


The name Keveri in true native usage belongs not to a people at all, but to 
Mt. Clarence, which stands in the centre of the district we are to talk about. For 
the Keveri people are not confined to the valley north of the main range, though 
it seems plain that they belonged originally to that side. Since possibly remote 
times they have established colonies on the southern side. Thus the Ekeiu claim - 
that the upper Gadoguina (which they call the Eau) belongs to them ; they frequently 
go there to fish; they have at various times made garden villages on its banks ; 
and at present they have a small permanent village at the junction of the Eau and 
Yogu rivers. Moreover they were settled in another village at Amau on the River 
Mori when Kwato Extension first established itself there. Similarly the Ukaudi 
tribe have long been established on the Mori River above Amau. In 1927 I spent 
three days on that river among people who called themselves Ukaudi. They were 
a colony of the original Ukaudi tribe, from the Domora River, a tributary of the 
Musa. It is thus to be seen that the Keveri people since many years back have 
straddled the main range east and west of Mt. Clarence. Within the last few years 
there has been a marked tendency to push over to the south side, leaving the valley 
altogether, the main attraction being Amau. The Ekeiu tribe has been so far very 
little affected by this tendency, and Ba’u hardly at all. But nowadays there are 
hardly any Ukaudi left north of the range, while of the — Dorevaidi 
people the migration has been complete to a man. 


Regarding the physique of the Keveri I shall content myself with saying that 
they appear to be a mixture of Papuan and Melanesian. I took no measurements, 
and the above is a mere impression. Some individuals are of a strikingly Papuan 
cast, but I should think the other element predominated. If their modern consciences 
ever allowed them to wear feathers, Keveri men might in many cases be mistaken 
for Orokaiva. 


Their cultural affinities are with the north-east coast. Ornaments and dress 
are reminiscent of the Managalasi and others of the ‘“‘ Tufi Mark.” So especially 
are their bark-pigtails, of which however not one specimen is to be seen to-day. 
They are called aya and it is worth devoting a paragraph or two to them because 
they are one of the minor features of Keveri custom which not only the mission 


1 Vide sketch map. I thank Mr. W. J. Lambden, A.R.M., Abau, for a tracing in detail of his 
map of the whole Abau district. 
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but even the Government (as represented by an earlier magistrate) thought fit to 
condemn. 


Aya were worn by all the Keveri (in the wide sense of the name), by the Dorevaidi 
and other mountaineers on the west, and by many people of the ‘‘ Tufi Mark” or 
North-eastern Division. (I saw them when I visited the Mori River in 1927, and 
again in 1935 when some Ba’u men happened to come on a journey over the range 
to the Nemea.) They were assumed by adolescent boys, not without some ceremony. 
Certain senior men (some said they should properly be the wavae, or maternal uncles, 
while others said it did not matter) were supposed to do the work of binding the 
pigtails of stiff bark, wound in spirals, on to the candidates’ heads. This took place 
in the concealment of the bush and, when it was over, all repaired to the village to 
partake of a feast at which the women could be present. The senior men lectured or 
harangued the candidates on lines which will sound very familiar: they were not 
to steal, and so on—these were general admonitions ; but more particularly they 
were to refrain from sexual intercourse for some considerable time to come, and they 
were to avoid certain named foods—e.g. tree-grubs, various kinds of sugar-cane, and 
cuscus. The reason for these particular instructions was the one which seems to 
turn up so regularly: to break them would mean that the youth’s hair would fall 
out or fail to grow. The aya were in fact expressly intended to protect the hair. 
They remained on for years. At first they were fairly short and gathered all together 
in a binding of greasy, blackened bark-cloth. But they could be renewed and 
lengthened. Meantime the hair was slowly growing down the length of the bark 
spirals, the ends of which fell as low as the waistline. For a big feast and dance, I 
am told, these bark spirals were removed, and the young dancer could then tease 
out an enormous mass of hair which even outdid the mops of the coastal people. 
Afterwards the aya might be replaced; but when men grew older they ceased to 
worry about their sex attraction and discarded them, cutting their hair short. 


Such were the advantages of the aya: they were perhaps originally no more 
than a means towards personal enhancement—gigantic curling papers that might be 
worn for years on end ; but they were certainly regarded also as an enhancement in 
themselves, and there is no doubt that they were highly picturesque. But such 
advantages were bought at a cost. It is denied that they were lice infested, because 
of the medicines used, but it is admitted that they were inconvenient and painful 
to the scalp, especially when a man was trying to go to sleep. And one informant 
remarked, very plausibly, that in the old days of battle, murder and sudden death, 
they were a positive disadvantage, because they could be grasped by a pursuing 
enemy. 

The original male dress is the bark-cloth perineal band (evart), usually a narrow 
strip but sometimes with a broad apron, like that of the Orokaiva, with painted 
patterns and the ends frayed. This is nowadays largely given up for calico. But 
the women stick to their skirts (akia) of pandanus, sago, or coconut leaf. 
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Some persons of either sex are tattooed, but never to any great extent. Keveri 
tattooing is evidently a poor copy of the tattooing of the coast as seen at Duramu 
and Domara. 

Ornaments are never worn on ordinary occasions, and there are nowadays no 
feasts or dances, so they are never worn at all. They have mostly been disposed of 
to buyers among the labourers of the Abau district plantations. The same applies 
also to feather headdresses. - 

Keveri houses compare very unfavourably with those of the coast, which follow 
the massive style of Mailu. Typically they are oblong structures with a ridge-roof, 
the forward slope of the roof extending to cover a verandah, the floor of which may 
be an extension of the house-floor or else at a somewhat lower level. The verandah 
is reached by a ladder or a notched log which is removed when the house is unoccupied 
in order to keep the dogs out. Such houses are often built two or three together in a 
row under a roof. They stand on piles; the roofs are sago-leaf thatch ; and the 
walls usually of sago midrib (kifa). (This last is said to be a lost European innova- 
tion ; they were formerly of adzed timber laid lengthwise.) The floors are of thin 
slats of palmwood, and must be draughty and uncomfortable. Altogether the 
dwellings are poor affairs. 

Villages were usually set on hilltops for reasons of defence and must indeed 
have been hard to get at. One of them used to stand on the summit of Baurawara, 
which might almost be called a pinnacle except for its curiously rounded head. This 
hill stands in the very centre of the grasslands and commands magnificent views in 
all directions ; but it must have been remarkably cold and windy, and the water 
supply was a great way off. The modern village of Baurawara (itself abandoned in 
recent years) is perched on a ridge not far below. Since the habit of murdering one 
another has died out among the Keveri such bracing and inaccessible sites have 
been given up, and the people show a tendency (with the special encouragement of 
Kwato) to gather in larger villages such as Eruru. At one of the old villages on the 
fabled hill of Kodi, which I reached after a most strenuous climb, I was shown 
certain big trees in which refuge houses had been built. But there is nothing to be 
seen of the houses nowadays. 

The Keveri gardens, as well as the villages, are made mostly on the heavily 
wooded slopes that enclose the grass-covered valley. I do not believe that the 
presence of this isolated area of grass in the middle of the mountains is wholly due 
to the process of clearing; but it is hard to believe that the process does not 
continually extend it. The natives however persist that such things have always 
been just as they are at present—so much grass and so much bush. 

The principal products are taro (bani), yam (i’u), taitu (ga’u), banana (mo’o) 
and sugar-cane (ou). There are various others of minor importance: palm shoots 
(kio), a “ cabbage” (bedo), a bean (fiame), etc. Okari, breadfruit (yowaka), red 
pandanus (wmara) and areca nut are plentiful. Products introduced since European 
times are sweet potato (which does well), manioc, pumpkin, water melon, corn, 
pawpaw, pineapple and Queensland canna. (It was interesting to see that the 
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Keveri Valley was one of those places where tobacco was unknown before the coming 
of the European.) 

It is customary for a number of gardeners to collaborate in clearing a large area 
of ground and erecting a common fence. For such joint gardens it appears there 
was a garden-magician called berua, who initiated the cycle and, at the harvest, 
received certain contributions from -the members which provided the materials for 
a harvest feast. But this sort of thing, the modern native declares, is done away with. 
Instead he relies for rain and prosperity on his prayers. Informants did not actually 
maintain that the gardens yielded more because of these prayers, but they did say 
that they were not harmed to the same extent by pigs. In fact so successful had 
their petitions been in this respect that it was no longer necessary to fence the main 
gardens of Eruru. It is worth noting that almost in the previous breath they had 
been telling about the increasing scarcity of wild pig, which must have an important 
bearing on the question though it did not perhaps occur to them. It is worth noting 
also that like many more educated and perhaps equally sincere Christians they are 
not above a joke on the subject of prayer: as one man said, amid general laughter, 
the white cockatoos alone remained heedless, for they were deaf. 

It was a season of comparative scarcity while I was among the Keveri; they 
were waiting for the taro to mature and in the meantime eating more pumpkins than 
they really liked. But the gardens looked very flourishing and I gathered that the 
district supports its scanty population well enough. But while this may be true, 
there is no comparison between the land of the valley and that of the lower country 
at the foot of the range on the southern side, i.e. east and west of Amau. The 
gardening land of the valley, apart from a few pockets of bush amid the grass, is 
confined to the steep surrounding slopes, and to say the least is hard to get at. The 
Amau land, on the contrary, looks on the whole more fertile ; it is of very much wider 
extent, and it is flat. 

Game is said to be much less plentiful than it used to be. Apparently the miners 
had much to do with this, by shooting out the wallabies. Pigs are to be found in the 
grass and the bush, and there are said to be plenty of cassowaries. Hunting is 
mainly by the spear, either by running down the pigs with dogs or by coming on the 
grass shelters which they make in the rain time and spearing them unawares. For 
traps there are the falling-log-trap (amuru), the pit (wrt) usually with sharpened 
stakes, a device called ora (a set of slanting stakes set up near a gap in the fence), 
and the springe (livat). 

There are some clever means of catching birds by nets (wéa). One of these in 
the form of a bag, about 3 ft. 6 in. diameter and 3 ft. deep, of wide mesh is rigged 
under a branch where birds of paradise (ora) are known to dance. Above it is fixed 
some kind of rattle with a long string attached, and, when the males are displaying, 
this string is pulled, the rattle sounds, and the bird, swooping away from the noise, 
falls into the net. 

Another method is similar to the one which I have observed amongst the Nemea, 
except that it is used for catching birds instead of flying-foxes. A gap is cut in the 
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forest on top of some ridge which certain flocks are observed to cross in their regular 
flights. They naturally fly through this gap across which a line is drawn with a 
series of open bag-shaped nets attached to it. These nets are very lightly attached to 
the line, and when the birds fly into them the attachments are broken and they fall 
to the ground. 

But these and other’methods of bird-snaring have fallen into disuse, for, since 
it is regarded as both démodé and unregenerate to wear headdresses, there is no longer 
any demand for feathers. 

Fishing is hardly worth mentioning as a department of the food quest in the 
Keveri Valley, for the smaller streams have hardly any fish. They are speared 
however in the Andaua and in the Eau, or upper Gadoguina, which the Keveri say 
is their river. On my way home I covered many miles over the boulders of this 
stream, and whenever a fish was sighted my carriers would lay down their loads and 
set up a hue and cry, plunging after it in the clear shallow water with sticks and 
stones amid immense excitement. It seemed hardly worth the trouble. But when 
we halted for the night one man who had brought a pronged fish-spear with him 
bagged seven or eight in a very short time. Apart from this sporting method, fish 
are caught in a narrow conical fish-trap (of sago mid-ribs with a spiral binding of 
cane and about 3 ft. 6 in. long and g in. in diameter) which is set facing upstream ; 
and also by the use of poison root (imada). 

The village pig is now vara avis in Keveri. It is true that there are several fine 
specimens in Eruru as well as a number of small ones, but the natives of that village 
profess to look forward to a time when there will be none at all, as is the case at 
Amau. It must be understood that Kwato does not directly discourage the keeping 
of pigs, but only the keeping of them in villages. The course they recommend is 
to make “ pig-villages ”’ at a good distance from the human villages. The pigs will 
be allowed to roam in the surrounding bush by day, and by night be brought into the 
fold. But the discouragement of old-fashioned feasts and ceremonies has had a 
marked effect on the keeping of pigs in general. They have lost much of their 
importance, and at present it may be said that the Keveri possess comparatively 
few. I was amazed at the contrast between the inland villages and those on the 
coast, Duramu and Domara, where pigs of all sizes fairly swarmed. There is no 
doubt that this difference is largely due to the fact that these coastal villages are 
in the line of the pig-exchange traffic (soz, etc.), which makes pig-breeding an end in 
itself. But it is also significant (1) that Duramu has broken with Kwato on the 
question of feasts, and (2) that the Seventh Day Adventists, who hold the fort in 
Domara, do not openly discourage them. 

It is rightly claimed that, if the pigs are kept away from the villages, then the 
gardens near by will be safe, and the labour of fencing them may be avoided. The 
people of Eruru however have an ingenious way of keeping pigs at home and pro- 
tecting their gardens at the same time, and that without the trouble of fence-making. 
One morning I saw a group of men and women gathered about a half-grown pig 
which was being forcibly held down to the ground. They seemed very busy and 
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fearful squeals proclaimed the objections of the pig. I thought they were merely 
castrating it, but found that they were blinding it. Councillor K—— had his 
forefinger deeply embedded in the socket of one of its eyes and was ruthlessly gouging. 
He did not give up till the animal was blind in both eyes. It was not till I had 
witnessed this operation that I understood the character of another and larger pig 
which I had often noticed in the village. It was remarkable for its tameness and the 
smaller children used to sit astride its back, seize it by the leg, throw it, sprawl all 
over it. The pig was quiet as a lamb ; it hardly ever seemed to resent its treatment, 
and it never attempted to run away. Having seen Councillor K at work I 
looked more closely at this other pig and discovered the reason of its docility: it 
was blind. The motive for blinding pigs is to prevent them from wandering. The 
present Eruru gardens are separated from the village by a stream, usually running 
fairly fast ; and a pig, if only half-blinded, can be trusted not to try crossing it. 
I do not know the distribution of this somewhat appalling practice. I have not 
recorded it for any other area, but there is no reason to suppose it is restricted to 
the Keveri. 


The social organization of the Keveri will in this report be dealt with very 
briefly. The division into tribes has already been mentioned. There is a more 
minute division into groups called kigia which seem to be local in origin. It would 
be impossible to make a full list of them at the present day, for they are at best 
somewhat indefinite units, and individuals are often uncertain which they belong to. 
I was able, however, to obtain the names of 16 for the three tribes, some of them 
being represented on the southern side of the range.” 


The word kigia would seem to mean literally ‘‘ myth ” or ‘‘ mythical ancestry,” 
though it does not appear, except in a few cases, that the individual kigia possess 
any distinct mythological histories which they can remember. The idea that they 
are originally local units is suggested by the fact that each is nominally allotted 
certain tracts of country in the valley or the hills which surround it, e.g. 





Bamururu: Po’ou, Kou, Bamubi, Bokama, Warupe, Lobeubi, Kodi. 

Otoiruru: Abai, Koruadu, Erururu, Keikei, Om, Vaua. 

Toiabura : Evara, Bisini, Boigini, Ya’a’ubi, Doakeubi, Waunawar. 

Ariabura : Diri, Budeonoba, Baruabaubi, Imini, Oroko. 

But the kigéa as social units have become inextricably confused and the con- 
centration process of recent years must serve to render the confusion greater. Member- 
ship is nominally determined by descent, and here we meet the perplexing arrange- 
ment by which males are affiliated to their father’s group and females to the mother’s. 


In recording this arrangement (which some anthropologists seemed unwilling 
to swallow) among the Koiari I offered an explanation. It was that the Koiari 


2 Onoaudi Kimaraudi Yauraudi Idabura 
Bunaudi Ialabura Ariabura Yonuwoura 
Levari’eba Oioiruru Toiabura Kumeiabura 
Wadaudi Bamururu Makina Ma’abura 
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females were normally destined to marry into the group of their mothers, and thus 
to belong to that group for the greater part of their lives (i.e. throughout their period 
of productivity and usefulness) ; whereas the males (marriage being normally patri- 
local) were destined to remain in the group of their fathers. Here among the Keveri 
that explanation cannot hold good, for the rule of exogamy forbids a girl to marry 
not only into the group of her father but also into that of her mother. But she is 
said still to belong to the latter group because she is primarily at its disposal in 
marriage. Marriage is preferably by exchange of girls (with purchase by native 
wealth as a substitute method) ; and it is maintained that the wavae, or maternal 
uncle, properly has first claim. That is to say his right to exchange the girl on 
behalf of his son (i.e. her cross-cousin) takes precedence over the father’s right to 
exchange her on behalf of his son (i.e. her brother). It is true that in many cases 
girls are given in exchange on behalf of their true brothers or other patrilineal kins- 
men; but this is either because the maternal kinsmen have willingly abandoned 
their claim or because they have been wrongfully denied it. The ideal method is 
for the girl to go and live under the guardianship of her maternal uncle and to be 
married “ from his house,”’ being given in exchange for some other girl who will 
marry a man of that house. Thus she belongs to her maternal kigéa in the sense 
defined, i.e. she is at their disposal. Needless to say there are not a few hitches: 
I give one example on the principle that the exception proves the rule. Morai, the 
senile headman of Eruru and a member of the Bamururu kigia, had married a woman 
of the Ma’abura kigia (south of the range) ; and, rather than send them over the hill 
and far away to their maternal uncle, he had kept all his three daughters at home. 
That is to say they remained Bamururu instead of becoming Ma’abura. But they 
paid the penalty. One of them appears to be a leper and has never married ; and 
both the others are shockingly disfigured by yaws. These afflictions are attributed 
to the revenge of the maternal uncle because possession of the girls was denied him. 


There was evidently a considerable amount of sexual freedom before marriage, 
boys finding their way by night into the girls’ houses. Whether it continues to the 
same extent nowadays it is impossible to say. On this point informants were more 
agreeably cynical than on some others ; instead of assuming that all sinfulness had 
come to an end with the institution of the mission order, as they are rather tire- 
somely prone to do, they said that in this matter of sexual relations between the 
unmarried, while it was forbidden by the mission, no one could really tell what 
went on. 

Marriages are often arranged years ahead by elders. There is a simple ceremony 
for the marriage itself. The bride is conducted to the groom’s village, bringing a new 
mat and various other belongings. She is counselled by her various relatives to 
treat her husband and his people well; to steal nothing; to be faithful; and to 
work hard in the gardens. He on his part is told to be good to his wife and, when 
between them they have accumulated plenty of garden food, to make feasts to her 


people. Then they sit on the mat and chew betel together, and thus become man 
and wife. 
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Where exchange of girls could not be arranged the marriage was by purchase 
(loa, goods, ornaments, etc.). This practice has not been wholly abandoned under 
the new order (though the obligation may sometimes be evaded) ; but it is said that 
the prices are smaller than they used to be. (I merely quote native opinion on this 
point. It remains to be seen whether they will eventually go up, as they have too 
often done elsewhere.) At any rate shell ornaments no longer constitute an important 
part of the bride-price because, as it seems, there are comparatively few of them left 
in the district ; and something the same may be said of pigs. The modern bride- 
price is said to consist of knives, axes, plates, calico, etc., and a pig if there is one. 

Aftér marriage a man was expected to make periodical presents of pigs and 
garden produce to his wife’s relatives—her parents, her wavae and her brothers ; 
and these gifts were a concomitant of every feast where pigs were slaughtered. 
Nowadays gifts are mainly limited to vegetables. 

Toward the same relatives by marriage the husband has to preserve something 
like a respectful attitude and we find that their names are tabued. Towards the 
wife’s mother this feeling is apparently intensified and finds expression in the rule 
that a man may on no account touch her person. This incidentally leads to a rather 
amusing conflict between the new and the.old orders. It is one of the most striking 
features of the Kwato rule that everyone should shake hands with everyone. Keveri 
natives show themselves most willing to adopt such new fashions from the mission ; 
it may be said indeed that handshaking has become a positive rage. At the same 
time they are all too willing to throw overboard whatever the mission condemns— 
even what they merely think it might condemn. But here is a poser. You should 
shake hands with everyone and anyone, but you dare not touch your mother-in-law. 
Apropos this question some of the evangelists have said, ‘‘ Rubbish! Shake hands! ”’ 
But there are some natives who cannot bring themselves to obey ; they would be 
frizzled with embarrassment. It is curious that feeling on such a trivial matter 
should be strong enough to resist the counsel of the Kwato evangelists. Thinking 
back I can find no other particular in which any Keveri expressed his unwillingness 
to be guided. There are of course other things in respect of which they may pay lip 
service to Kwato, disobeying while they pretend to obey. But this wretched 
triviality was the only thing of which I heard a Keveri native say, “ This is my 
fashion, and I mean to stick to it!” 

For social activities in common such as would occasionally bring the various 
small villages together, the Keveri had their feasts, ceremonies, and dances. All 
I shall attempt here is a brief enumeration of the occasions for such activities. It 
must be understood that a description would have to be phrased almost entirely in 
the past tense. There were harvest feasts; marriage feasts; feasts to the wife’s 
relatives ; feasts in connection with the sya, with the bestowal of the hornbill feather, 
and with the death ceremonies. I can say nothing about the dances of the Keveri 
except that they used to perform them; and but little more regarding their 
ceremonies. I find that reconstructions of ceremonies from verbal accounts are 

usually as unreliable as they are troublesome to get. But it may be assumed that 
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the mortuary cycle was, here as elsewhere, the most important part of ceremonial 
life. It consisted of at least four stages: (1) a feast shortly after a burial; (2) a 
large feast (called Uala) about a year later, with the killing of pigs, a dance, the 
discarding of mourning, and a summons to the spirit of the deceased to be present ; 
(3) a similar celebration (called Banau) at the conclusion of which the participants 
took firebrands from the feast fires and sallied forth on the expedition of revenge ; 
and (4) a celebration called Waka Fou of which I have no information. 


The dead were buried (only those who died far away from home, on a journey 
or perhaps returning wounded from a raid, were placed on platforms), and it was the 
custom to place various items of the deceased’s property, even valuable ornaments, 
in the grave with him.* The spirits go to a place in the west, Mt. Aiuma. (There 
is an interesting story of the origin of death. Prior to the slaying of Waio the 
spirits of those who died were bodily reconstituted and lived on with their people ; 
but Waio, returning from a raid in the N.E.D., where he had been killed, received an 
unworthy welcome : his body, temporarily divorced from his spirit, was eaten by a 
dog ; thenceforward the Keveri dead lost their power to live again.) But side by 
side with this belief went another, that the spirits or ghosts (called variously areva, 
masta or imumu) haunted the places they lived in, and the villagers used to go 
in some fear of them. They were supposed to “ bite.” 


Besides the spirits of the dead there were certain malignant spirits of an 
independent nature called boemaa and kuemaa, which lived respectively in hollow 
trees and in caves on the mountains. They were always on the lookout for victims 
and I have recorded a number of stories, allegedly true (and incidentally reminiscent 
of Orokaiva belief) which tell of seizure or kidnap. There were also the barau, or 
familiar spirits of sorcerers ; but this notion seems to be an importation from the 
Nemea and I doubt if the Keveri possessed any definite theories about them. To 
what extent such beings maintain their hold in present-day Keveri belief it is not 
possible to say. While converts are fond of declaring that they have done with such 
fancies, it would be altogether too much to expect that conversion should have 
banished them completely from the people’s mind. But it may be at least assumed 
that they are less in their thoughts now than formerly. 


Altogether the old life of the Keveri must have been as “ colourful ” as that of 
most primitive folk. In some respects, alas, it was all too colourful. It can be 
maintained that different cultures develop leading interests of their own, may be 
through the influence of their environment, may be because of historical events 
which have guided the cultural stream into particular channels. But, whatever the 
cause, there can be no doubt that the salient feature of the culture of the Keveri, . 
which they shared with their very similar mountain neighbours, was nothing other 
than an intense interest in killing. This subject is briefly dealt with in the second 
section of this report. But it may be observed that, in washing out the stain of 


3 Babaiemi, a retired A.C. who worked with me, had given £6 of his wages to his elder brother 
Puioro. When Puioro died, this money, in the form of six {1 notes, was buried with him. 
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blood, modern influences have carried away nearly all of the other bright colours of 
Keveri culture. It would be hard to imagine anything more drab than what remains. 


II. HomicipAL EMBLEMS 


A large proportion of the male adults of the Keveri (as well as of the neighbouring 
mountain peoples) have killed, or at least helped to kill, one or more human beings. 
I did not ascertain the actual proportion at Eruru, but noted that it was more than 
half ; of 37 men of the Ba’u tribe, 25 had killed or helped to kill. The present rate 
is no doubt lower than it used to be since various influences deter the modern youth 
from setting out to win his spurs. Nearly all the old men of the district have been 
killers, the local championship being claimed by Morai of Eruru. Others vouched 
for this old warrior’s prowess, though his own memory of it seems to be very defective : 
at two different times he gave his total of victims as 3 and 11. Whichever is accepted 
it is to be hoped his record will stand. 

Most of the murders were committed in the course of raids, most of which were 
apparently carried out in revenge for death by violence or death by imputed sorcery. 
In the majority of cases the victim belonged to a more or less distant part of the 
country, such as Dimuga, Nemea, Dorevaidi, the “ Tufi Mark,” etc.; which, 
incidentally, is in keeping with the general fact (as I consider it to be) that accusations 
of sorcery are levelled at those who live at some distance from the supposed victim. 

But homicide, duly recognized as a personal feat and a distinction, could some- 
times be staged much nearer home ; and furthermore a supposedly successful attack 
by mimi (i.e., sorcery of the “‘ vada ”’ type) could rank as high in this respect as killing 
by violence. 

Mimi and sorcery in general will be dealt with in the next section; but to 
illustrate the former of the above points I give the case of I—, who is now a very 
sincere ‘‘ leader” of the Kwato organization. As a mere lad (his aya pigtails were 
still short), he had killed a girl of his own village (Ukaudi). This girl was the younger 
sister of his half-brother’s wife (and thus perhaps after all a stranger in the village) 
and she was afflicted with a swollen neck—probably a case of goitre. A middle-aged 
man of the same village took the lad I— aside and explained to him that she was a 
menace to all who lived near her ; for anyone who happened to tread on any ground 
where she had urinated would contract goitre in his turn. Therefore, he suggested, 
I— should kill her, thus freeing the village of a nuisance and gaining ultimate credit 
for himself. I— was easily persuaded. In company with a still younger boy named 
K— he waited for the wretched girl on the track and, when she came up, hit her 
on the head with an axe. His young accomplice then entered the fray, in the 
traditional manner of Keveri killings, and smashed her skull in with a stone ; which 
done, they together dragged the body to the edge of the cliff and threw it over. 
Then they returned to the village as if nothing had happened and joined in the work 
of thatching a house. The sequel, in which the murder was discovered and I— 
involved in a fight with his half-brother, the girl’s guardian, is beside the mark. 
The matter was eventually allowed to rest, and I— (in his earlier days at any rate) 
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was in no way ashamed of his first kill. The abamu, i.e. the emblem which we shall 


speak of presently, was given to the boy Kaera for the part he had played in finishing 
the victim off. 


The principal, that is the man who brings the victim down and holds him at his 
mercy if he does not actually kill him, presents the emblem to some other. The 
latter is commonly, though by no means invariably, the man who comes to his aid 
and either finishes killing the victim or does further damage to the corpse. In not 


a few cases, however, the emblem is awarded to a man who has had no hand at all 
in the matter. 


These two, that is the principal and the man to whom he gives the emblem, 
become reciprocally abest (among the Nemea, oina). They thenceforward drop one 
another’s personal names, using the term abesi instead, and they are bound to each 
other by permanent friendship. Since the principal is usually a grown man, perhaps 
with previous kills to his credit, and the recipient often a mere boy, I shall refer to 
them respectively as the senior and junior abesi. 


The emblems, of which several are recognized, are spoken of collectively as 
abamu. They are (1) the decorated bark-cloth perineal band (evari with frayed ends) ; 
(2) the ovulum shell (fuz) ; and (3) the tail feather (b¢a) of the hornbill.* 


The senior abest might present the junior with one or more of these abamu, 
and the latter was then entitled to wear them in public. But the gift of 
real importance was the blooded spear with which the victim had actually been 
brought down. This the junior abesi usually received on the site of the raid or on 
the journey home. And on this journey there was some kind of rite performed in a 
river, all the junior abesi squatting in the water downstream while the seniors and 
other “ old soldiers ” stood in a row facing them and with a forward motion of their 
hands sent the water towards them in a sudden wave. The junior abesi opened their 
mouths to drink as much of it as they could. They were presumably imbibing 
something more than river water. 

The junior abest underwent a close confinement for a period of about ten days, 
being subjected meanwhile to certain food tabus. (This seems to have occurred in 
a more thorough-going fashion amongst the Nemea.) At the end of it, having been 
decorated in the bush, they were led through the village in procession, and there 
followed a feast for which each had provided a pig as gift or payment to the senior 
abest. 

I discovered no theory to account for the necessity for confinement and food 
tabus, but simply recorded the statement that they prevented the bodies of the 
junior abest from wasting away. This, however, falls into line with the ideas of the 


* Among the Nemea the bina was the only generally accepted emblem ; the perineal band and 
the ovulum sheil were matters of doubt. We may probably assume that these latter were Keveri 
emblems partially recognized by their neighbours over the range ; and it may well be the case, 
vice versa, that the bina represents a Nemea fashion adopted by the Keveri. 


An Amau informant spoke also of a nose-pencil of bamboo. Among the Nemea, too, slender 
pencils of bamboo were worn in the ear lobes. 
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Nemea, and there is little doubt that the Keveri theory of the relation between the 
two abest is the same as that of the Nemea regarding the two oima. An Amau . 
informant said expressly that the agent which might bring about sickness or other 
misfortune in the circumstances was the areva, or spirit, of the victim; and the 
senior abesi, in handing his spear to the junior, thereby passed over the risk to him, 
‘‘ for the areva would follow the smell of its own blood.’”’ It was not stated that the 
areva was ever actually immanent in the body of the abesi, either senior or junior ; 
but it seems clear that the latter took over the risk as one of the factors in his part 
of the bargain. He received the distinction of the emblem, and in return paid a pig 
and deliberately offered himself as a scapegoat. 

So much for the abamu. It seems that we cannot speak of any of them as 
homicidal emblems in the strictest sense, for they could be worn by men who had 
never committed homicide. The same was the case with the Nemea and their 
bina, or hornbill feather. 

But there appears to be something further to say about the homicidal emblems 
of the Keveri. Whereas I reached the conclusion that among the Nemea there were 
no emblems consistently limited to manslayers, it may be different here. For it is 
at least commonly testified that the spearer, that is, the man who first brought down 
the human victim, was entitled to wear the distinguishing mark of a hornbill’s beak. 

This very ornamental object is known as bu’wa. When several are worn 
together they form a sort of spiked tiara (familiar as a headdress in the North-eastern 
Division and Northern Division) and it is averred that a man was entitled to wear 
as many beaks as he had brought down victims. It must be understood that the 
bu’wa was not included among the abamu, and that it was quite distinct from them in 
principle. It was put up without any ceremony ; it was not a gift from anybody ; 
and it carried with it no risks or obligations. Further it was the mark of the real 
manslayer or spearman, and not, like the abamu, of the assistant or substitute, the 
mere head-smasher. In the old days, it is said, no one would think of wearing a 
bu’ua ‘‘ for nothing” ; people would poke fun at him. 

Now this information was so often repeated that I am inclined to believe it is 
true. But even so, I cannot get rid of some misgivings. For example, I questioned 
an elderly village constable who admitted having killed (as spearer) four victims, 
and put it to him again and again whether there was any object he could wear to show 
that he had killed anyone at all. (On the evidence of others he would be entitled to 
wear a hornbill tiara of four points.) He had no reason to dissemble, since these 
killings were of many years ago. Yet, although he seemed to be giving his mind to 
the matter, this experienced old assassin could not for the life of him think of any- 
thing. When reminded of the bu’wa he said he had “ forgotten.” 

Again, speaking to a group of five, which included two councillors, I was informed 
that, before the mission time they all used to wear the bu’ua at dances. After harping 
on the subject of dances for some time and hearing them repeat their statement 
more than once, I changed over cautiously to homicide, and it turned out that the 
two councillors had neither of them ever killed anybody. Then we compared the 
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two statements to the momentary consternation of the councillors. They got out 
of it by saying that after the first coming of the Government and before the coming 
of the mission they had taken to wearing the hornbill-beak “ for nothing.”’ 

In the face of such incidents, one may be excused for doubting whether the 
hornbill beak was ever wholly restricted to homicides even before the coming of 
Europeans. It is not impossible that, having been perhaps a true homicidal emblem 
in some part of the territory, it has been assumed to be such an emblem elsewhere. 
The native is very quick to react to such European notions ; he would in fact be as 
ready to say the hornbill beak was a homicidal emblem as to accept a European 
misnomer and call himself a “‘ Keveri’’ man. Indeed amongst the Nemea I noted 
a case of just this sort of thing. Some of my Nemea informants actually claimed 
that cassowary plumes were restricted to homicides. Quite apart from its sheer 
implausibility, this idea collapsed under the weight of well-informed opinion among 
the older men. But its origin was clear. I heard again from Keveri informants 
the story of how an earlier Abau magistrate had sent a body of police through the 
mountain district to collect cassowary plumes and weapons and bring them to the 
station where they were destroyed.’ After that, the notion got round that cassowary 
plumes belonged to the man-killing complex instead of being merely a fundamental 
part of the mountaineer’s full dress; and certain of the younger generation were 
actually prepared to call them homicidal emblems—a plain case of European mis- 
conception being swallowed by the too-suggestible native. In dealing with the 
singularly tricky subject of homicidal emblems we should always be on our guard 
against the equally singular propensity—it seems almost a desire—of Europeans to 
regard every kind-of native ornament as one of them.® 

To sum up, however unsatisfactorily, I should say that the hornbill beak has so 
often been referred to as a homicidal emblem among the Keveri that I am prepared to 
believe it may really be one ; but it still cannot be regarded as proved. 


III. SoRCERY AND VADA 


The belief in sorcery among the Keveri was probably as strong as in any other 
part of Papua. There is some evidence that modern influences are shaking it. Yet 
while the convert alleges that he has himself given up the practice of sorcery, he has 
by no means given up the habit of suspecting others—wherein the mischief mainly 
lies. 

As far as the old days are concerned we may assume as usual that natural 
deaths were ascribed to sorcery, at least by someone or other ; and as usual we find . 
that the sorcerer’s identity is discovered by divination. 


5 About the same time various witnesses, assembled at Abau in connection with some murder 
case, had their aya pigtails cut off for them on the order of the magistrate. His argument was, 
I am told, that the pigtails would irritate their wearers and turn their thoughts to fighting and 
murder. 

® When Lord Moyne and party visited Port Moresby they showed my wife some parrot 
feathers which they had obtained in the west and asked if she could certify them as homicidal 
insignia. 
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One method (said to belong to the Dorevaidi rather than the Keveri) is similar 
to that described in Orokaiva Magic, pp. 219, 220. On the evening of the burial day 
an old man stands in the centre of the village, holding a glowing firestick, and calls 
on the dead man’s spirit. The spirit, unseen by others (if only because they are 
hiding in the houses) comes at his bidding, breaks off a piece of the brand and flies 
off in the direction of the sorcerer’s home. It is said that the villagers, who now issue 
from hiding, may see the distant spark flying over the hills, and in due course a 
burnt-out stump of wood is found on the sorcerer’s verandah. 


The ordinary Keveri procedure, however, is said to have been as follows : 
A number of male kinsmen of the deceased gather about his grave, and an old man 
calls on the spirit to render its account. It does so in the somewhat inexplicit manner 
which appears to be customary with ghosts of the dead. The old man runs through 
the place names, near and far, of the surrounding district, and when he comes to the 
right one, ic. the home of the guilty sorcerer, the spirit merely interjects an 
inarticulate sound. This, however, is sufficient evidence: the avenging party, if 
still uncertain as to the exact identity of the sorcerer, can at least be sure of getting 
one of his kinsmen. 


It is believed that an individual qualified to perform this kind of divination is 
actually able to see the spirit of the dead man, though it remains invisible to the 
rest ; and from its appearance he is able to determine the nature of the sorcery used. 
Of the several kinds which we shall briefly discuss, two are of main importance, 
viz. 1’ua and mimi ; if the spirit carries a little parcel of leaves in its hand the old 
man can say that it died by 7’ua ; if its neck is horribly twisted, then by mimi. 


As always, there are a number of alternative sorcery techniques. 


(x) I’ua. This is of the “ personal leavings ”’ type. Something of the victim’s— 
e.g. a morsel of chewed sugar-cane or a cigarette stub—is picked up, covertly and 
carefully, with bamboo tongs and wrapped in a parcel of leaves. Next day the 
sorcerer takes this parcel into the bush and searches for a bora plant.” Using a long 
stick (so as not to come too close to it himself) he levers the bora out of the ground ; 
then pokes his parcel into the hole and allows the plant and the earth to come down 
on top of it. Then he utters his spell, which causes the living spirit, or the spiritual 
substitute, of the intended victim to enter the parcel ; and finally strikes the place 
three times with his stick, saying, ‘‘ Your liver, your heart, your entrails, I strike 
them.”” No doubt there are many varieties in practice, but the principal items, 
securing something to represent the victim, burying it under the particular plant 
called bora, and striking the place with a stick, appear to be constant. 

(2) Munat. This is a kind of magical poisoning. The munaz itself is the bark 
of a certain species of tree, said to have grown first on Kodi, the original home of the 
Keveri, but to have been subsequently taken over the hills to the “ Tufi Mark,” 
where it now flourishes. A mixture containing munai as an ingredient is kept in a 


7 I do not know what this is. It is said to be a sort of ‘‘ very hot ginger.” 
B 
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bamboo container, and the method of application is to dip a stick into it and lightly 
touch the victim’s body while one sits beside him or perhaps while he sleeps. Any 
part of his body will do ; informants do not suggest that it is necessary to touch his 
lips, and I heard no suggestion of true poisoning. 


(3) Barau. The Nemea method of sorcery by the employment of the familiar 
spirit, bavau, is much feared, but it is alleged that among the Keveri it has few 
exponents. One man who admitted his knowledge of it said that he carried a 
crocodile tooth stuffed with ginger as a receptacle for his barau. Together they grew 
hot and powerful, and their strength entered his body. People were afraid of him, 
He could send off the barau with a puff to enter his victim. But that was years 
ago ; he had exposed his outfit before the Missionary, who took it to Kwato as a 
curiosity, and the Holy Spirit had quite extinguished, or blown out, the sorcerer’s 
power. 


(4) Mimi. This is the favourite Keveri technique, a local variety of the vada 
method to which the rest of this section will be devoted. 


What is commonly known as vada turns up in a good many parts of Papua. 
Seligman (The Melanesians of British New Guinea) dealt with it in his description of 
the Koita (whence the name as a general term) and Fortune in Sorcerers of Dobu. 
I have recorded it as far west as Orokolo. Its special home has been regarded as the 
Koiari country, but there is no special reason to suppose that it originated there. 


The distinctive character of the method is that the assailant is believed to kill 
his victim first ; then bring him to life again ; and then send him off more or less 
dazed and doomed to die in a short space of time. Many accounts possess such 
unbelievable features as cutting out the liver, even cutting the body to pieces and 
sewing it up again, and there is no difficulty in dismissing most of them as figments 
of imagination. But on the other hand there are some grounds for supposing that 
vada sorcery of a less anatomistic kind may sometimes be actually put into effect. 
It was especially to test out this possibility that I devoted some time to the subject 
among the Keveri. As previously explained, I hoped that with reformed characters 
for informants I might expect some candid revelations. 


The first case will show, incidentally, that it would be a mistake to expect too 
much in this direction. A— might be called an accredited functionary of the Kwato 
organization at Eruru ; he is the trumpeter, that is, the man who blows the shell to 
summon the villagers to their frequent prayers. He is also a very cunning-looking 
man. He told how he had been associated with six other men (mainly of the Ba’u 
tribe) in performing mimi on B— of Velavelai in the Nemea country. They did so 
at the invitation of certain of B—’s personal enemies among the Nemea.* Having 
crossed the range they came upon their victim tying up a bunch of bananas in his 


8 These had promised two girls in marriage to the two organizers of the mimi party, but, 
I am told, never paid up. 
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garden. A— and another formed the advance party. They fell upon him unawares 
and held him, stifling his cries with a hand over his mouth, until the others came up. 
These others threw him, spreadeagled him, and sat on his arms and legs while one of 
their number twisted his head until his ‘‘ neck was broken.’’ They also appear to 
have pressed or pummelled him in the solar plexus. Then the party made off, 
leaving only N—, who is the present village constable of Ba’u. It was N—’s business 
to bring the victim back to life and A— stated that he was successful in doing so. 
Having restored him he readjusted his perineal band, dusted him down, and put his 
knife back in his hand and generally tidied things up. Then he asked him, “‘ Do you 
recognize me?’”’ But the unfortunate Bivai was stupefied ; he merely uttered an 
inarticulate sound, whereupon N— said, “Good; go back to your village and die 
on the third day.” 

All this, from the moment that Bivai was left for dead, A— alleged he was 
describing only from hearsay ; he was not himself present at the resuscitation, which 
was left in the expert hands of N—. But he declared that the man was really dead 
before N— began on him ; also that he died a second time, and finally, in his village 
a few days later. 

Having heard this account I thought my chance had arrived to get the real facts 
from the real performer, N—. I got in touch with him a few days later and sat down 
to a discussion in camera. (He had created a favourable impression by leading his 
men in prayer the moment he arrived in the village.) The accounts of the two 
informants agreed very well till it came to the twisting of Bivai’s head. According 
to N— this had been done by A— himself ; and at the resuscitation, where N— said 
openly that he had been present, it appeared that A— had been present with him. 
This made it plain that A— had been concealing his part, and not speaking the truth. 
It remains, one fears, more than doubtful whether N— was speaking the truth 
himself. His version, which goes a little further than A’—s, was that they had 
together brought the victim back to life and had then questioned him. When he 
proved able to answer intelligibly, they had downed him again and given him some 
further manhandling. At the second time of asking he was satisfactorily dumb, 
whereupon they sent him to his village to die. 

What seems incredible is that the mimz sorcerers should actually render their 
victim unconscious and then revive him. The foregoing case hardly proves that they 
do so. It is no more than a typically straightforward case, allegedly successful, as 
narrated by two sorcerers who have a reputation to keep up. For it is the theory 
of mimi that the sorcerers kill their victim and bring him back to life ; the man in 
the street believes they can do so; and the sorcerers themselves may say anything 
to keep this impression alive. 


I repose rather more faith in the honesty of O—, a former armed constable. 


He is a highly intelligent man who did a great deal for me at Eruru. Like all the 
others, he is a Christian convert, and, further, he had a clear notion that I was after 
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the true facts ; a most helpful person altogether. He gave a circumstantial account 
of a mimi expedition in which he had taken part.® 


The victim was this time a woman of a Nemea village, and once again the party 
had gone at the invitation of certain Nemea people. After two days on the track 
they lay in wait for the woman and set upon her, not far from her village, when she 
had gone out to feed her pig. They squashed her ribs, injured her somewhat about 
the solar plexus, twisted her neck, and “ bit ’’ her Adam’s apple—all prescribed 
ways of treating the mimi victim. Then the resuscitators (of whom O— himself 
was one) uttered their spells and applied their medicines and thus brought her 
round. O— persists that he saw her get up. She forgot about her pig and went 
back to her village, where she died “ next day.” 


These allegedly successful performances seem almost too good to be true. But 
it would not be right to assume that mimi is all imagination. There can be no 
doubt that it is sometimes attempted, and even up to a point successfully. It is to 
be assumed, of course, that the practitioners, if they are to be successful at all, must 
stop short of killing their victim, merely reducing him to unconsciousness or semi- 
wnconsciousness. Having been brought round, he makes his way back to the village, 
where he may conceivably die of the injuries inflicted on him. In such a case it 
may be said that the mimi has actually been successful. It is merely a roundabout 
way of killing. That the victim should not be able to recognize or remember his 
assailants may seem at first sight incredible. But it is not entirely so. It is the 
custom of the mimi practitioners to blacken themselves completely and veil their 
faces with fringes of cassowary feathers expressly for the purpose of disguise ; and 
this, together with the fact that they are often strangers who have been bribed to 
come from a distance, may well enough make them unrecognizable to one who is 
taken completely by surprise and then battered into a coma. 


To appreciate the fact that mimi is actually put into practice, it is only necessary 
to examine certain cases in which it has been tried and failed. 


Failures may be of several different kinds. In the first place the victim may not 
die the second death as he is intended to. The professional mimi men, however, 
do not admit defeat; they have their own explanation for this contingency. 
According to some informants the resuscitator uses a formula something as follows : 
“Go back to your village now. If you meet a bush pig it will kill you ; if you meet 
a snake it will bite you; if you fall from a tree you will break your neck ; if you 
quarrel with a man he will stick a spear into you. Failing all these things you will 


* Incidentally this account contained some of the typical magic. Mimi sorcerers refer in 
their spells to certain snakes (according to Omoru, as if they should bite the victim and give him 
strength to rise ; according to others to represent the mimi party creeping silently in single file 
on their victim) ; also to the wood pigeon, because it cries mu-mu, which is all the victim should 
be able to say after treatment ; also to earth or clay, as if to choke the victim’s throat. They 
are said to carry certain medicines: e.g. the actual earth to choke the victim ; ants to bite him 
and make him get up ; bush mango (which must have the same effect as raw onions) to flood his 
eyes with tears. 
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count just die for nothing.”’ This affords a pretty wide scope. If the victim dies within a 
reasonable time, even some years after, they will be able to claim a victory. 
party Then again, the victim, so far from dying may live and remember and inform 
ternal against his assailants. A case of this nature was recounted by Ma’u of Amau. In 
ii company with another he had waylaid a man named Abanapu from a neighbouring 
village, allegedly because he was constantly thieving from their gardens. They had 
abet carried out their mimi and brought him back successfully to life; he apparently 
cribed failed to recognize them ; and they had gone so far as to assist him part of the way 
imself home. But Abanapu was not so stupefied or stupid as he seemed. On reaching 
it her home he revealed who had attacked him, and his people came to Ma’u’s village on the 
| went lookout for vengeance. It appears they were worsted in the fight which ensued and 
the matter was allowed to rest. (I see no reason to disbelieve this story, which was 
But volunteered by my informant ; though I do not feel quite so ready to believe the 
be no sequel, that Abanapu died “‘ two days later.”’) : 
t is to But there is another sort of failure (which will bring to mind the episode of the 
, must dog at Konedobu), viz. when the mimi men carry the preliminary treatment to 
semi- such lengths that they cannot bring the victim round : he is dead beyond resurrection. 
illage, In some cases he fights back so hard and proves so unmanageable that the 
ase it attackers have to dispatch him outright. This was the outcome of a case in which 
about the young man B— (now a “ Leader’’ at Amau) took part. B— is a very fine 
er his type of Papuan, vigorous, intelligent and purposeful ; a Christian, of course, and, I 
is the have little doubt, a very sincere one. On the whole I took him to be pretty honest. 
| their Some years ago he had gone out on a mimi expedition with five confederates. He 
; and was to play the part of resuscitator and was equipped with all the necessary spells 
ded to and medicines, as well as a sheet of bark-cloth with which the victim was to be 
who is gagged. But the party failed to take their man entirely by surprise. Instead of 
being immediately overpowered he struggled most manfully, and succeeded in 
essary wounding the leader with his knife. Perhaps the sight of blood was too much for 
their nerve. At any rate one of their assistants cried out that they had messed up 
ay not the whole thing, and forthwith drove his spear clean through the unfortunate man’s 
wever, body. Naturally the idea of mimi was abandoned without further ado, and the 
gency. victim was killed then and there in a most thoroughgoing manner—all to the intense 
llows : disgust of B—, who was bent on trying his skill as a resuscitator. 
1 meet B— seems to have had no luck as a mimi man. Long before this he had been 
if you taken out on his first expedition by O— of Uiaku. He was then a mere lad, and 
yu will this was to be his initiation." O— had instructed him beforehand in mim: methods 
and he went out in the full expectation, no doubt mingled with pleasant curiosity, 
efer in 
ve him 10 O— was a very intelligent man and a good informant. It was he who led a group in 
ae prayer before he began answering my questions. See p. 116. 
They 11 The victim who belonged to the other side of the range happened to be a classificatory 
ite him maternal uncle of B—’s, and the latter, when invited to join the party, had demurred because 
ood his of the relationship. But O— had said, ‘“‘ What, are you afraid ? How do you think you are 


going to get a hornbill feather ?”’ 
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of seeing them put into effect. But when it came to the point O—, instead of 
proceeding with the half-methods appropriate to mim1, had dealt the victim a blow 
on the head with his club of such violence as to crack his skull. In answer to his 
pupil’s expostulations the master could only reply that he had lost his head. 

But sometimes it appears that even the prescribed methods, conscientiously 
applied, may be carried too far. What was presumably a case of this sort was given 
me by Ma’u (who has already been quoted in a case of his own where they did not go 
far enough). A woman who had married into his village had gone to fetch water, 
some distance away. Her absence was not noticed at the time, but when later in 
‘he day some other women went to the water-place they found her dead body lying 
there. There was no blood ; it had not been clubbed or speared, but was battered 
and bruised about the chest and sides. The villagers searched without success for 
the killers. It was assumed without hesitation that they were mimi men who had 
failed to resurrect their victim. 

Finally, as an example of this kind of failure I give in some detail the case 
of I—. He is another Amau leader, a most genial person who I think did all he 
could to help me in my enquiries. He comes originally from Ukaudi, north of the 
range, and was living there at the time of this incident, which is given as he told 
of it. 

R—, a man of Domara (south of the range), went with his wife to buy tobacco 
at Kauru plantation. On the way home they were waylaid by five Mekeo labourers 
who drove the husband off and successively raped the woman, finally killing her in a 
revolting manner with a knife. R— escaped and ran home, and soon sent a message 
to Ukaudi inviting a party of men to avenge him by mimi. The party, when fully 
organized, consisted of 9 individuals (3 from Ukaudi, 2 from Ekeiu, 1 from the 
“ Tufi Mark,” 2 local labourers at Kauru plantation, and R— himself). The men 
from over the range made a rendezvous with R— near Domara, where he joined them 
at dusk, being quite taken aback, my informant said, by their terrifying appearance— 
faces blackened and veiled with cassowary feathers. From there they went on 
to his old garden near Kauru plantation, where they made a banana-leaf shelter in 
the bush and camped for the night. 

The two local labourers, Y— and D—, who were in the plot, used to spend their 
week-ends at an old house in this garden, and they used to bring with them a Mekeo 
man (a signed-on labourer) named W—. This man had been selected as the victim 
(whether he was actually one of the five rapers I do not know), and now a private 
message was sent on to Y— and D— at Kauru: they were to be sure to visit the 
garden house next afternoon (Saturday) bringing W— with them ; there would be 
a bunch of bananas in the house for their supper. 

In due course on Saturday afternoon the three were observed to arrive. W— 
sat down ; D— began chopping firewood ; and Y— wandered off in the bush. Y—’s 
purpose was of course to make contact with the main party which was in hiding. 
He told them to wait till the smoke had died down before delivering their attack. 
Then he rejoined the two in the garden house. 
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After a suitable lapse of time the mimi party crept up in the darkness while 
the victim and his two betrayers were busy eating their bananas. The two leaders 
fell on W— from behind,*and before he knew what was happening he was thrown, 
muzzled, and carried outside, a man to each arm and leg. It was I—’s appointed 
duty to hit him about the body while he was held down on the ground. He did so 
with a round stone club, striking him on the back of the neck, the shoulder blades and 
the ribs, ‘‘ till they were soft,’ while another man twisted his head and “ broke ” 
his Adam’s apple with his teeth. W—, by now apparently dead, was carried into 
the house and laid on a bed of banana leaves near the fire. 


The next business was to restore him to life, and this was in the expert hands of 
R— himself. But he tried in vain. He used all his spells and medicines, but when 
they raised the victim up he just fell limply back. R— pulled all his fingers one by 
one ; there was no response. Then he gave up, saying only, “ We must-have killed 
him properly.” 

The whole party then departed leaving W—’s corpse beside the embers of the 
fire. After what must have been a worried and uncomfortable night, spent in the 
banana-leaf shelter under heavy rain, they returned to their homes. But they had at 
least thought out a false explanation of W—’s death, and one of the labourers 
returned to the plantation to report that he had been bitten by a snake. They had 
even cut his leg to lend colour to the idea. But unfortunately for the murderers 
the crime was discovered. One of the labourers, D—, gave in under questioning and 
revealed the names of all concérned.!2 Six of them went to gaol, R— the instigator 
receiving four years. It is interesting to note that when he returned at the end of 
those four years he paid his accomplices for their help. 


From the cases described above it seems clear that mimi was sometimes at any 
rate put into practice—though we may be sure that it was supposed to be put into 
practice far more often than it really was. In so far as it is a reality, it seems hardly 
to come under the heading of sorcery, but to be simply a delayed or roundabout 
method of murder by violence. And it may well be asked why on earth a band of 
assassins should choose such roundabout means in preference to killing outright. 
The native’s answer is that it makes the deed safer, obviating to some extent the 
risk of vengeance. If you spear a man, then there is very definite evidence on his 
body that he has been killed, and his people will certainly look for vengeance on 
someone, probably on you. If, however, you can carry out mimi as it should be 
carried out, the victim goes back to his village without visible trace of injury, and 
without any recollection of ill-treatment ; and he dies subsequently from some 
cause which need not raise any suspicion of foul play. That is to say, if you know 


12 Another explanation was that the victim, after being carried to the plantation, came to 
life for a brief period, and himself put the show away. But this was a subsequent report, brought 
by Y—, the second of the two labourers who had been of the mimi party. It was not part 
of my informant’s story and he did not vouch for the truth of it. If it is judged at all credible it 
can no doubt be looked up in the Abau records. 
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your business, you can dispose of a man by mimi with no more risk than if you made 
magic over his cigarette butt. 


IV. THe INFLUENCE OF THE KwaTo MISSION 


It would be fairly safe to say that down to the last man the Keveri are nowadays 
professing Christians. Apart from any assumptions as to the depth or permanence 
of conversion, Kwato may claim to have made a clean sweep of the place: if there 
are still recalcitrants, I neither saw nor heard of them. Furthermore (apart from a 
few insignificant details) the Christian converts seem ready to acquiesce in all those 
concomitant changes, destructive as well as constructive, which the Kwato evangelists 
feel it their duty to bring about. 


First Impressions. 


My first acquaintance with the Keveri people was made at the village of Eruru. 
As I drew near it I heard a gradually increasing noise of cheering. A few of my 
party had already reached the place ahead of me and they were being greeted in a 
manner which has become fashionable. By the time I had entered the village all 
its inhabitants were engaged in yelling at the top of their voices ; and they kept it 
up. The word of welcome is properly the familiar agutoi of eastern Papua, but it is 
indistinguishable ; the noise is mostly just a prolonged howl. 

Meantime the villagers pressed forward to shake everybody by the hand. Each 
carrier as he put down his load must have shaken hands with some 30 or 40 individuals, 
young and old, male and female. Even the smallest children were eager to perform 
this ritual. It was amusing to see little boys about 2 ft. high beating men on the 
buttocks to attract their attention, and then stretching their hands up. The carriers 
responded with various degrees of cordiality or indifference ; but I myself soon had 
more than enough. While always ready to shake hands with a native when I feel 
that such a salutation is called for, I must confess that these clamorous citizens of 
Eruru seemed to be going too far, and after the first six or seven encounters I repulsed 
them. 

It is the same in every village. Whenever a visitor appears there is this babel 
of noise and the ritual of the all-round hand clasp. I cannot pretend that they make 
a favourable impression on me personally ; but there, no doubt, my own temperament 
is to blame. It seems, however, that there is something artificial and forced about 
such ebullitions. One often observes affectation among other Christianized natives, 
similar in principle to this though seldom so gross, and I do not think I am alone 
in being slightly repelled by it. The native’s natural manners in greeting visitors 
are never effusive ; but in point of good taste—allowing for differences—they leave 
nothing to be desired. The sort of thing I saw on reaching Eruru and too often 
afterwards, stands in sorry contrast. 


But this is admittedly a small thing to make a song about. The forms of 
welcome here described are at any rate evidence that the Keveri are seized of a new 
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made idea, namely, that they should be friendly, and should demonstrate their friendliness, 
to alland everyone. That idea, I am prepared to think, lies at the very centre of the 
Kwato teaching ; and, in so far as it has been realized among the Keveri, it represents 
a very great advance. As for the actual handshaking and the yelling, the people 

days seem really to enjoy these forms of collective activity, the more so, no doubt, since 

rence they now have so few others. No one therefore would begrudge them a harmless 

there amusement—though it seems unreasonable, by the way, to begrudge them certain 

om a other kinds of amusement, no more harmful and much less objectionable. 

those ; 

elists Programme of Worship and Prayer. 

Having settled down in Eruru I was in a good position to observe the daily 
religious exercises which now occupy so much of the Keveri native’s time and 
attention. There is a regular programme of such exercises, and it is carried out with 

ruru. a rather surprising degree of fidelity. At a very early hour in the morning one is 
f my awoken by a blast of the Aibi, a single prolonged note that dies gradually away to 
in a nothing. It used to impress me, in what seemed like the middle of the night, with 
e all a strange idea of isolated perfection, as something that had nothing to do with 
pt it anything else, but just happened. On two occasions I turned over in bed to consult 
it is my watch and it so happened that on both the time was exactly 5.25 a.m. Later on 
I slept through it. 
Zach But the kibi blast was of course not without meaning. It was the Kwato 
uals, muezzin, summoning the people to their ‘ Quiet Time.’ I do not attempt to go 
form into the theory of the Quiet Time as an observance of the ‘‘ Oxford Group.”” Suffice 
. the it to say that the native in so far as he understands and practises this ritual, believes 
riers that during it Lawma Helaga, the Holy Spirit, may make a communication, thereby 
had “ guiding ” him to some decision. I do not imagine that such communications are 
- feel received regularly ; the idea is no doubt to pray and meditate and wait on the Holy 
as of Spirit. 
ilsed About ten minutes after the first signal there was a second, consisting of two 
blasts in succession. This marks the end of the Quiet Time. Some Eruru natives 
abel (I neglected to verify it by personal observation) used to rise from their beds to sit 
nake quietly by the creek during this first exercise of the day ; and at its conclusion 
nent they would wash themselves or bathe. The majority if they bestirred themselves 
bout . at all, went through their Quiet Time inside their homes ; but they were nevertheless 
ives, supposed (so they assured me) to rise on the second signal and go down to the river 
lone and at least wash their hands and faces. The river, however, is very cold, and there 
itors can be no doubt that this particular rule is more honoured in the breach than the 
eave observance. The faces of many natives showed all too clearly that their owners 
ften had evaded the duty of a morning ablution, nor did they make any bones about 
admitting it. 
s of At about 7.30 each day there are Morning Prayers (Guriguri). In the large 
central space of the village several logs lie permanently on the ground. They serve 
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as pews for the congregation, and on the fbi blast the people take their places, men 
in front, women and children in the rear. Some member of the congregation will 
pray aloud, still sitting in his place, while the others listen with bowed heads. Then 
perhaps the prayer-leader or some other will rise and deliver an address (haroro). 
The whole session may last for 25 minutes or longer. 

The remainder of the day (except for Sundays) is free of any regular devotions 
until about 7.30 in the evening, when a further Abi signal summons the whole people 
to Family Prayers (referred to as Missin—which may be “ Mission ’’ but is probably 
“‘ Meeting ’’), when various groups gather to pray or listen to an address by their 
own. firesides. 

Finally there is a second general meeting—if weather permits, on the logs out 
of doors, or failing that, in one of the houses. I do not remember that this last 
meeting was actually carried out each day, but it is, so to speak, on the programme. 

On Sundays there is an extra session with a rather long haroro by some member 
who feels inspired to give it (otherwise, in respect of temporal activities, the Sabbath 
is observed rather strictly as a day of rest) ; while, outside the regulations, there are 
little impromptu prayer meetings on all sorts of occasions throughout the week. 

I cannot of course speak for the more private occasions, but at the public meetings 
the attendance must have been nearly roo per cent. Sometimes women would 
go off to their work in the gardens before morning prayers began, and sometimes 
one or two individuals would be sitting or moving quietly about the village while 
they were on. But the people as a whole evidently wished to join in and they did 
so. There is nothing like compulsion except for that unconscious compulsion 
which directs so much of native life, the desire to be unanimous and uniform. It is 
part of the Kwato rule of conduct not to upbraid those who still wish to stand out. 


Organization : Leaders. 


At Amau there are a number of Milne Bay or Suau men on the mission staff, 
but each of the tribal groups in this composite community has its one or two 
“ Leaders,” who of course belong to the local population. They are chosen men 
who have the Kwato movement at heart ; they evidently play a dominant part in 
what may be called the civic life of the community ; and from time to time they go 
forth in the character of evangelists. Similar organization exists in all villages which 
have wholly or in part accepted the Kwato way of life. Each has one or two leaders ; 
and each, I gather, has also a special kibi-blower. 

At Amau the leaders were all men of personality. The chief among them was 
Ofekure, a young-middle-aged man who looked, physically and in character, as hard 
as nails. ‘‘ Number Two ” was Sibodu, a more genial person, who was incidentally 
doing good work in connection with rice growing. Two others of importance were 
B— and I—, both of whom have already been referred to in another connection. 

None of these men are educated, for they belong to a generation that preceded 
the coming of Kwato. I—, whom I first met at Eruru in the course of one of his 
evangelistic tours, spoke rather pathetically of having missed his schooling, saying 
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he was too old now to pick it up. He carried with him a large calendar folded over 
to show the month of February, and by way of explaining his itinerary named the 
days of the week, pointing to them on the calendar, but unfortunately proceeding 
from right to left. But he knew his business well enough and he certainly was not 
loafing on the track. The real value of the calendar was to give him inspiration for 
his addresses by means of its biblical pictures. He folded it up while he was speaking 
and used it in the manner of a maestro conducting a quiet movement with his baton. 

But if the Amau leaders’ education did not amount to much, they certainly 
lacked neither intelligence nor character. There can be no doubt that this little 
band of zealots, aided and abetted as they are by enthusiastic fellow-villagers, must 
have a very strong influence on the whole Main Range population. 

The leaders in the remoter villages, however, do not come up to the same 
standard. I was particularly unimpressed by those of Eruru. The trumpeter, 
however, carried some weight in the village, quite apart from his office, and one could 
easily see that he was of relatively high mentality. 

It seemed to me, then, that the choice of official leaders in Eruru was an 
unfortunate one, though it must be said that this did little to affect the zeal of its 
people. The village constable, the councillors, and indeed everyone appeared to be 
enthusiastic, and in the frequent meetings there was no lack of real leadership. 


Prayer. 


The main preoccupation, solace and pleasure of the modern Keveri is just 
praying. The prayers are uttered usually in the real Keveri language, though pidgin 
Motuan is so well known, among the men at least, that it can be used at any time as a 
substitute. Such prayers as I actually listened to happened to be mostly in Motuan, 
but the reason for this was probably the mere fact of my presence. It may be 
remarked incidentally that the natives were never in the least shamefaced about 
their praying, rather the contrary ; and it was probably a natural courtesy to use a 
language they considered I would understand. 

The prayers inevitably run on more or less set lines. They appeal to Dirava 
(God) to guide and protect them; to lead them from the evil ways of the past ; 
to make them kind, peaceful-minded, forgiving, etc., as well as observant of the 
various practical rules of living; and finally to reward them with life everlasting. 
The phrases come readily, and are uttered with those distinctive modulations which 
can only be described as ecclesiastical. But while one has often known this style to 
be exaggerated to the verge of comedy, I must say that I never heard a Keveri pray 
in any manner that could not be called reverent, dignified and seemly. Any man 
may pray who feels moved to do so, and I am assured, as I can well believe, that all 
have had much practice. 

A group will unite to pray on any occasion. When on the track and anxious to 
get on after a spell, I would have to wait while they prayed for a safe continuance 
of their journey ; when a party came from Ba’u, the village policeman gathered them 
in a group to pray in front of the rest house before turning to deliver his salute ; when 
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some of us went to a deserted village, my informants sat down to pray for protection 
from the evil influences that might haunt it ; and once, when sitting down for an 
ordinary talk on a house verandah in Eruru, they prayed, simply and affectingly, 
that their minds should be cleared to understand my questions and answer them. 
I felt so abashed on this last occasion that I hardly knew where to begin. 

Even formal prayer-meetings may be summoned for odd occasions. Once 
towards the end of a long session my assistant B— (a former armed constable, and 
a cunning rascal) left unobtrusively and sauntered across to the house of the 
trumpeter. Presently while we were still battling with the subject in hand, we heard 
the thin, round note of the kibi, a summons to public prayer : B—, in sore need of 
mental rest, had sought to create a diversion. But, while the other villagers 
responded, my group of informants remained faithful to the sterner cause of 
anthropology and we carried on simultaneously. B—, who had at any rate secured 
his own release, much enjoyed the chaffing he received at the defeat of his larger 
scheme. 


Preaching. 


Besides praying, there is constant preaching. Even if it did nothing else this 
would provide an excellent training in public oratory, if such were needed. All 
sorts of people come forward, women among them ; and they speak with unfailing 
fluency. It is interesting to notice that their manner is very restrained ; I heard no 
loud-voiced exhortations and saw no undue gesticulation. It is probable that they 
have followed an example set by Kwato evangelists (whose manners are always 
unimpeachable). Ordinary native harangues tend usually towards rhetoric and 
violence of expression. 

Like the prayers, the sermons are mostly on somewhat hackneyed lines. They 
consist of moral exhortations ; practical warnings about such matters as hygiene 
and sanitation ; condemnations of native custom or practice; Bible stories; and 
theological explanations concerning the Holy Spirit, divine retribution, and so on. 
I do not think they can often ueal with topical themes, though these are not excluded. 
The longest sermon that took place during my stay at Eruru was given by a visitor 
from the “‘ Tufi Mark.”” He was dealing with the case of one of his fellow villagers 
who had died in Eruru a few days previously, and pointing out that his village would 
not bring a charge of sorcery. The indications were, he said, that the guilt of sorcery 
lay somewhere within the ‘‘ Tufi Mark ”’ since the deceased’s illness had begun before 
he left home. It will be appreciated that this, although it did not rise to the point 
of discounting sorcery altogether, was all to the good in that it indicated a narrowing 
of the field of suspicion. 


Quiet Time. 
Apart from chance topics such as these the sermons must tend to be somewhat 


repetitious; but Iam assured that they owe some additional variety to the 
experiences of the preachers during the Quiet Time. The rule, as is laid down at 
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Eruru, was that a man would receive some communication from the Holy Spirit 
during the early Quiet Time, and that he would make it public at morning prayers. 
Such communication might be in the nature of advice, general or particular, on 
matters public or private. This, I understand, is spoken of in the language of the 
Oxford Group as “ guidance,” and it might be the duty of the individual concerned 
to make the guidance public, or (in Oxford Group terminology again) to “ share ”’ 
his experience. This, it was said, would provide a frequent text for the morning 
sermon. At other times the individual might merely be guided in respect of some 
misdeed which lay on his conscience. In such cases the sermon would be brightened 
for the listeners by a confession. 


Confession. 


The practice of confession is evidently a major plank in the Oxford Group 
platform, and it is retained by Kwato in its work among the Keveri. But I dis- 
covered—not unnaturally—some inequality in the degrees in which it is accepted 
by the natives. At Amau, where the movement is not only disciplined and controlled 
but also receives the benefit of constant support and stimulus, the practice of 
confession is apparently flourishing. There are properly, I understand, two stages, 
known respectively to the natives as ‘“ Little Confess’ and “ Big Confess.’’ In 
the first it is the proper procedure to confide in a chosen friend, who is bound to 
secrecy. Thus there is no divulgence of invidious or incriminating facts, as of theft, 
seduction, adultery or whatever else. No names should be mentioned. This is 
wholly in keeping with the oft-stated Kwato rule that dissension or bad-blood is 
to be avoided. The individual who has thus lightened his load by a private confession 
passes in due course to the Big Confess, which is, I gather, part of a religious service 
in the church. The people concerned make declaration of faith and repentance and 
by some collective rite their sins are finally removed. At this, which is a public 
ceremony, the sins themselves remain unspecified. 


But it was not until I reached Amau that I ever realized that there were two 
stages in confession. Upland Keveri informants all seemed to think that there was 
but one, which consisted in a public declaration at a prayer meeting, giving names 
and details. . 


It is obvious that such a practice would be pregnant with risks unless everyone 
were ready to forgive everything. Unfortunately I cannot quote the exact words 
of Mr. Lambden’s account of a tragi-comedy which resulted from such a confession 
in one village of the Abau district. An elderly couple had been living for many years 
in mutual affection and content when the wife was inspired to confess a long-ago act 
of misconduct. The co-respondent named was now an old man himself and he had 
been living just as happily in the meantime with his own wife. But the woman’s 
misguided confession threw a wrench into both these model examples of marital 
machinery, and Mr. Lambden had actually to deal with a case, one husband having 
thrown away his wife, and one wife her husband—all of them old stagers. 
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This is merely one extreme case of the sort of mischief that open confession 
might cause. Kwato is of course aware of it and has issued instruction to prevent it. 
In some inland villages, however, the rule of privacy does not seem to be observed, 
and the notion prevails among them that confession should be both public and 
particular. 

Even so, while this is the theory and while confession is enjoined, I am of opinion 
that in these inland villages, where control and stimulus are both somewhat lacking, 
confessions cannot be very frequent. And where they take place it sometimes 
seems as if the sinners were confessing just for the sake of it, wracking their brains 
and raking the past for a subjéct. No doubt they have some real misdeeds on their 
consciences, and no doubt they sometimes confess them ; but, in the only concrete 
examples I was able to collect, the misdeeds were of long ago and might be said to 
have lost their sting merely through lapse of time. A— confessed to committing 
adultery (he had the brains to hide the name of his partner)—but it was before the 
coming of Kwato. Councillor K—, who is perhaps 38 years.old, had stolen another 
man’s pig—but it was when he was a boy. (He had named the owner and been 
forgiven. Asked whether he had then made restitution, he replied, “ I do not need 
to ; I have confessed.’’) N—, the wife of village constable Y—, had stolen some ripe 
bananas. But she had buried one husband before she married Y—; and these 
bananas were stolen before she was married at all. While, then, confession is a 
thriving and no doubt potent institution at Amau, I cannot help thinking that in 
the backward villages it may still be merely an entertaining adjunct to the new 
religion ; not a means of purging the soul, but rather something to play at. 


Values of Confession, Preaching and Prayer. 


To some missionaries (I do not think of Kwato in particular) it may seem 
presumptuous for a mere anthropologist to express opinions on the values of con- 
fession, preaching, and prayer ; though in so far as such opinions are favourable, I 
have no doubt I shall be pardoned for offering them. 

As for confession, I am ready to believe it may be of real benefit to a native, 
as much as to a European, to rid himself of a burden of guilt by confessing it to 
another ; and it will be of still greater benefit if he feels that he can make confession 
to a supernatural power who can really wash his guilt away. But if there is any 
meaning in the process it implies that there must first of all be a genuine sense of 
guilt to be removed. That is to say, the man who confesses must be really a victim— 
depressed, ashamed, remorseful, self-contemptuous, or whatever it may be; at any 
rate he must be suffering from what he has done if he is to derive any benefit from 
bringing it out into the open. Failing such genuine sense of guilt, confessions run 
the risk of hypocrisy ; they may be merely made for the sake of making them, either 
as a means of winning grace or simply because ‘‘ Everybody’s doing it now”; and 
they may involve a subtle kind of self-display. Under a new code which virtually 
forbids all sorts of activities which were formerly considered free, harmless, or even 
commendable, it is easy to imagine that the native would find ample scope for his 
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confessions. He need never, indeed, be at a loss for a subject. At the same time 
it is easy to imagine that some of his modern lapses do not really lie heavy on his 
conscience ; and in so far as this may be the case, his confessions, if not actually 
futile, will have lost their main psychological justification. They come down to the 
level of play-acting or exhibitionism. 

But it would be wholly unjust to the Keveri natives to suggest that their 
confessions are altogether, or even largely, insincere. I have not the least doubt 
that in many cases they are quite sincere, and that they give the individuals concerned 
real relief. To that extent they are beneficial. I would only say that, otherwise, 
they seem to be unnecessary. 

As for preaching, its value obviously depends in the first place on what is 
preached. While I have much admiration in many respects for Kwato’s work in the 
Abau district, I still think that the native evangelists (who of course do most of the 
preaching) adopt an unnecessarily antagonistic attitude towards existent native 
culture (of which more hereafter) ; and, since this provides a constant theme for the 
sermons or addresses, I cannot but think that in some respects they do actual harm. 

But it goes without saying that preaching is an important means of propaganda 
and instruction, and as such no one would think of questioning its value. It may 
assuredly be said that Kwato does its best—and a very good best—to accompany 
precept by example, so that it forestalls one well-known criticism. Further it may 
be said that the Keveri natives, besides enjoying preaching themselves (which is 
after all a common characteristic) actually show a liking (which is surely more 
remarkable) for being preached to. 

The practice of prayer is something quite different (though one would not deny 
that when two or three are gathered together, the individual who leads in prayer 
may seize an unfair opportunity of exercising himself as a preacher while he does so). 
I have already dealt with the frequency of it ; and there need be no question as to 
its earnestness. I am concerned with its effect, not upon the Being prayed to, but 
merely upon those who pray. And of these it may be said that they evidently rely 
upon their praying, and furthermore that they enjoy it. 

Some might argue that the Keveri spend too long in praying. But even if it 
were viewed only as a pleasurable common activity, that would surely be ungenerous. 
It is of course, however, much more. While prayer must be often perfunctory 
among the Keveri, as among other Christians, we need not doubt that much of it is 
spontaneous and sincere. While that is the case, we may be sure that the people 
who pray are heartening themselves, ridding themselves of fears and uncertainties, 
gaining something in peace of mind—all of which must surely be of great benefit. 

It is true that somewhat the same claims may be made on behalf of ordinary 
white magic. Like prayer, it is no real substitute for practical effort, but subsidiary 
to it ; it provides a psychological backing in the form of confidence, and in that way 
contributes to success and satisfaction in general. On the other hand prayer may 
be subjected (by those who do not believe in it intrinsically) to the same criticism 
as magic, namely, that it is contrary to reason. But its worth, like that of magic, 
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is determined otherwise : it rests, at least for unbelievers, not on intrinsic validity, 
but on the psychological effect produced on the person praying. And, judged by 
this criterion, there can be no doubt that prayer represents a great advance on 
magic. It exerts a far more potent influence because it presupposes a personal 
Being, a spirit of love and protectiveness, who if it suits His divine purpose, can 
grant any request that is made to Him. No unschooled Papuan magician ever rose 
to such noble heights, whether they be of faith or, as some would prefer to say, of 
self-deception. 


It is generally expected of anthropologists that they will look with a friendly 
eye on such things as white magic, though they are sometimes thought to be cranks 
because of it. Any anthropologist who does so should, to be consistent, look with 
the same kindly eye upon prayer, though here the question of being a crank is not 
so likely to arise. For my part I do not hesitate to say that I found something both 
touching and admirable in the Keveri native’s addiction to prayer, and I think it a 
great achievement on the part of Kwato to have brought it about. 


Doctrines. 


I do not attempt to go deeply into the theology of the Kwato movement, and 
I am candidly unable to say whether the converts consciously hold, or are meant to 
hold, the doctrine of the Trinity. I do not imagine that Kwato or any other sensible 
mission would demand concise ideas on such a difficult subject from its native 
adherents. But the Keveri know of God (Dirava) and of Jesus, and of the Holy 
Spirit (Lauma Helaga—the Motu words are used). The Evil Being they call Diaboro, 
the Devil. They look forward to resurrection and life everlasting if they lead a 
good life on earth, obeying the words of the Book. Oh the other hand “ the wages 
of sin is death ” (sometimes interpreted literally as physical death, but by the more 
thoughtful or better instructed as a negation of the after-life). There is also a notion 
of Hell, the Place of Fire ; but it must be said to the credit of Kwato that it is seldom 
brought forward. 


I do not really know what attitude Kwato takes as to the intrinsic value of the 
abovementioned beliefs ; that is to say, I do not know whether this mission regards 
Faith as an end in itself or merely as a means to mortality. But there is no doubt 
at all that Kwato, like all other missions, makes the improvement of native morality 
a prime object ; further, there is no doubt that it has achieved some considerable 
success. 


Moral Change : Conversion. 


In keeping with the doctrines of the Oxford Group it lays much stress on ‘‘ Con- 
version,” “ a real experience of inward change,’ and I gather that this is attributed 
to the direct influence of the Holy Spirit. But the mission evidently adopts all the 
mundane methods of education, propaganda and moral suasion to prepare the 
individual for the change. It is apparently the function of the Holy Spirit to take 
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final possession, to claim a victory, or to cap things off. When in the judgment of 
the mission this consummation has taken place, the individual concerned is in a 
position to be baptised and to take Communion. Few of the people, even in Amau, 
have reached that stage, though they look forward to it. The Keveri proper are 
further behind, but there is no question that Kwato influence has made some 
important and beneficial changes among them. 


Honesty. 


Whether it will make more honest men and women of them remains to be seen. 
There is nothing new in upholding rights of privilege and property and therefore in 
condemning theft and adultery for example. The Keveri code of ethics already 
condemns them. But by virtue of certain added sanctions the mission seeks to 
discourage them further. Whether the long effect of European influence. (of which 
mission influence is only a part, though at present a major part) will be a decrease in 
the incidence of such wrongs, must remain a matter of grave doubt. But at present 
the mission can claim that the people are in these respects behaving pretty well. 
I did not question the Assistant Resident Magistrate about recent cases of this sort 
among the Main Range villages under Kwato influence, but I gather from native 
informants that they have been comparatively few. 


A priori religious teaching should make for honesty, and yet it is often asserted 
by outsiders that mission boys are thieves, rogues, sharpers, et cereta, ad nauseum. 
This is of course sometimes true. But it is on the face of it preposterous to make 
mission training directly responsible, since it is striving in the opposite direction. 
It may be argued much more plausibly that the dishonesty is rather the result of 
sophistication. To this of course the mission contributes indirectly, since it qualifies 
boys by education for contact with Europeans, and by the same means sharpens their 
wits to take what advantages they can. But the people who find fault with mission 
boys are very glad to employ them, and they should reflect that but for the missions 
in this country they would not have any educated boys to employ at all. In short 
some educated Papuans are dishonest in spite of religious training, but surely not 
because of it. 


Sex Morality. 


It occurs to me to make one reservation in respect of dishonesty in matters 
sexual. One administrative officer, writing of the natives of the eastern part of the 
Abau district in 1937-38, who are under mission influence, gives it as his impression 
that “ the incidence of adultery has been rising,” and I suggest that herein lies a 
warning to missions in general. If they persist in interfering with the established 
amusements of natives, such as they can indulge in freely, then married people may 
be excused for taking to adultery as the only real fun that is left to them. 


In the matter of ante-nuptial sex morality the mission inevitably takes a different 
view from that of the old-time Keveri, which was very lenient. The natives them- 
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selves, who are prone to represent modern morals as perfect in other respects, are 
here somewhat more cautious ; but I feel bound to think that at present, in view of 
the wave of sexual puritanism which has swept the country, there must be less free 
intercourse among the unmarried than formerly. It would be overmuch to expect 
that it had come to an end entirely. All that can be said is that it is now condemned 
instead of being condoned by society ; while as for the individuals who are weak 
enough or natural enough to revert to their old habit, they must be conscious that 
what was formerly a permissible indulgence is now a sin. 

On this point I take courage to offer the personal reflection that missions at 
large concern themselves altogether too deeply about premarital sex morality. It 
is no doubt a question to which in the abstract a great deal of serious philosophizing 
might be devoted. It is in fact open to debate and not to be answered offhand. 
The fact of real significance is that various peoples have successfully adopted various 
attitudes, some strict and some loose ; and it is not to be easily assumed that our own 
attitude (which is traditionally, ostensibly, and nowadays hypocritically strict) 
provides the ultimate solution. In view of the many cultures, ancient and modern, 
which have decided otherwise and still continued to function, it may be hazarded 
that the thing is relative and perhaps does not matter so much after all. If this is 
really the case, then sex morality is one of those numerous phases of life in which 
missions, if they cannot be expected actually to mind their own business, should at 
least endeavour to be liberal. 


Friendliness. 


But Kwato’s influence on Keveri morality is happily for the most part of a more 
important and positive kind, and the mission’s great achievement, as it seems to me, 
is to inculcate the spirit of friendliness. It is true that some extravagant claims 
have been put forward as to the success of Kwato in bringing to an end the murders 
in the Abau district. But the resident magistrate’s report for 1937-38 showed that 
the cessation of murders (let us hope more than temporary) applied to the whole 
district, whereas Kwato could at that time claim to influence no more than a fraction 
(15%) of its population. But there need be no doubt that Kwato’s teaching and 
influence, as far as they extend, will consolidate the present position. 

They are opposed not only to the old habit of murder for the sake of murder, 
but to strife of all ‘kinds. Quarrelling, vengeance, violence, are all denounced ; 
the people are to be friendly to all. They should neither offer violence nor fear 
it. The remarkable courage and confidence of the evangelists who have penetrated 
far and wide, often into the midst of people hostile to their cause, are said to be 
inspired by the advice and example of the missionary. When certain ill-disposed 
villagers were reported to threaten death to the evangelists if they came again, he 
told them not to resist, nor repay violence with violence, but to trust in God and they 
would have no fear. They greatly admire his own genius for friendliness towards 
them and declare that he fears nothing. I am sure that friendliness is held by Kwato 
to be an end in itself, an essential factor in successful human relations ; but even if 
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it were only a policy it must be of immense value. The evangelists seem to make 
good in almost every place they set foot in. They could hardly do so without this 
remarkable capacity for getting themselves welcomed. But of course they are 
looking further ahead. The universal friendliness which they set out to establish 
and which they cultivate by example and teaching must be accounted a very great 
benefit to all who come within its scope. It is what the Keveri need more than 
anything—not to mention the rest of the world. 


Material Welfare: Amau Village. 


Kwato evidently believes in the dictum that cleanliness is next to godliness. 
It has already been noted that at Eruru, which is sufficiently typical of the inland 
villages, the second may be accepted without the first, being probably more attractive. 
But something no doubt has been achieved ; it is at least presumable that the people 
wash more often than they used to. General village hygiene must also have shown 
some advance, though in both these matters, not having seen the old Keveri, I can 
only speak from hearsay. 

This brings us to the general question of practical reform, raising the standard 
of living, which with Kwato has always been a strong point. As far as the Abau 
district is concerned such reforms are mainly in evidence at the headquarters estab- 
lishment of Amau. There by comparison the natives are a clean, healthy-looking 
lot, while the village itself is charming. The various sections of the community have 
their separate rows or clusters of dwellings ; the houses are well built and in good 
repair; ornamental shrubs are making good progress; the grounds are neatly 
drained; and careful householders tend their borders of crimson balsam. Some 
of the houses show quite an amount of ingenious carpentry. More important 
members of the community occupy two-storeyed dwellings, with wooden shingles ; 
while the new home of Mr. Abel, in the building of which a number of boys are 
learning carpentry, rises to the inspiring height of four storeys. And things are kept 
clean and in good order. I came on one man systematically scrubbing out his house 
(which had a number of separate compartments) with broom and bucket of water. 
The people themselves look comparatively tidy and there is a good deal of bathing— 
though no doubt for pleasure as much as cleanliness—in the stream that flows 
through the village. 

In all the respects indicated the school establishment, which is of course separate, 
leads the way by example. Further, the village has its large church and a central 
space on which the male population may disport itself. I saw some remarkably 
realistic home-made cricket bats, though they were not in use during my visit. 
Large numbers of men and boys, however, engaged on two afternoons in a game of 
communal football. 


Gardening: Rice Growing. 


The village gardens are near at hand. I cannot say that I noticed any novelties 
in the way of products or method ; but they are large and flourishing and reasonably 
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well kept. The Amau people of course enjoy special advantages in that the country 
is both fertile and flat. 

But Kwato is introducing something really new to the people in teaching them 
to grow rice. At the time of my visit there were mission plantations at Amua and 
Anaiguina as well as a number of smaller areas belonging to the several Amau 
communities. These all promised very well. At Amau the instructor and supervisor 
was a young man of Vailala, named Paru. Clean, quiet and polite, he took evident 
pleasure in showing me round. He explained everything very intelligently and 
left me wondering where on earth he had acquired his knowledge. He had spent a 
number of years at Kwato, but had never as much as seen rice growing in the mean- 

. time. 


The rice harvested from the mission plantations belongs to the missions. A 
number of boys assist, working under Paru’s instruction and acquiring some useful 
knowledge. There is a tall tower for winnowing and a contrivance for pounding 
known as the “ wood machine.’’ This is a primitive affair on the see-saw principle, 
and I understand that it has not been a complete success. The people look forward 
to seeing the real machine which the missionary is said to have ordered. 

The village-owned rice crops are a long way behind, but seem to be prospering. 
Conducted by Sibodu, one of the leaders, through the plantation he was supervising, 
I found it remarkably neat and shipshape, which in itself is a lesson to horticulturists. 
The rice of the villagers will be their own, on the understanding, I gather, that a 
proportion will go to the mission as hire for the machine, when it comes. As far as 
I could see there are no privately owned plots. Each community in Amau plants 
its own area on a communal basis. When harvest came, said Sibodu, they would 
eat some and sell some. Altogether the people of Amau seemed keen on their rice, 
and the fact that the villagers were growing it for themselves indicates a real advance. 

When the rice has been harvested it is proposed to plant the areas used with 
sweet potatoes by way of experiment, and subsequently to form coconut and rubber 
plantations on the same ground. 


Concentration at Amau. 


One presumes that Amau is meant in part to be a model establishment from 
which it is hoped that various practical reforms, just like those of religion and morals, 
will be disseminated over the whole district. But it is not merely a training 
institution and model farm. It shows a tendency to become a permanent home 
for an increasing percentage of the population, and it can hardly be doubted that 
this tendency is recognized and encouraged by the mission. So far the Keveri have 
shared in this movement only to a small extent. But it will be recollected that they 
already had a settlement at Amau before the coming of the mission ; it is still there ; 
and the remaining Keveri are showing some disposition to fall in with the other 
peoples and join their kinsmen in the big village. It was said that four families 
(15 souls) had already left Uiaku for Amau and were not expected to return; and 
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four men went from Eruru while I was staying in that village. These latter, it was 
said, were merely taking food to their children at school ; but I am not so sure that 
they will find it convenient to make this three-day journey often. The food is not a 
very impressive excuse. If they go really in order to see their children, it would 
be common-sense to stay with them. 

But while the Keveri still hesitate, others, who have been longer under mission 
influence, have made up their minds (or have had them made up for them). The 
Ukaudi tribe of the Keveri have nearly all gone ; the Dorevaidi, Kuroudi, and Domara 
peoples completely so. I am told that the Dorevaidi gardens have been abandoned 
altogether. The Kuroudi and Domara are still drawing food from their last season’s 
planting ; but they are making their new gardens at Amau, and there, they say, 
they intend to remain. At present Amau is a composite settlement of Keveri, 
Ukaudi, Dorevaidi, Kuroudi and Domara, and, with the exception of the first- 
named, the old homes of these people are virtually uninhabited. 


Immigration, Voluntary or Induced. 


We may first consider what has induced all these people to migrate and then 
discuss the pros and cons of such a movement. 

It is everywhere represented by present-day native informants that the drift 
to Amau has been entirely voluntary. I have no doubt that the mission itself 
makes the same claim, and in all sincerity. But it seems to me an outstanding 
example of the spurious freedom of choice which I have written about before. It 
is often claimed by missionaries—others as well as Kwato—that their natives have 
chosen of themselves to do this or that or, more usually, not to do this or that. It 
is, of course, a claim that, to a point, can be justified : villagers are not hauled down 
to Amau by the scruff of the neck any more than they are prevented from dancing 
by physical restraint. They may be said to make up their minds in both cases. 
But it should be recognized that they do so only after a long course of persuasion, 
propaganda and indirect pressure. In the present connection, as in most others, 
all this is reinforced by the religious sanction ; if the native fails to fall in with the 
mission way of thinking then he cannot expect heavenly rewards, and, at the worst, 
may even be threatened with the “ fire.” 

It is sometimes said that the immigrants to Amau were directed thither by 
“guidance.” But it will seem likely to all sceptics that such guidance is preceded 
by advice of an earthly origin. I was told that Mr. Abel approved of the idea of a 
big settlement, saying that if the people remained in their scattered villages they 
would Jaloa dika, that is, presumably, continue thinking about bad things. More 
explicitly my informants said they would Jaloa dika, udumauri, heai and tuari— 
think evil, chatter, quarrel and fight. 

At the moment, however, I am not discussing the validity of the advice given, 
but merely the question whether it was given at all. A magistrate’s report for 
1937-38 leaves no room for doubt that the Keveri people considered they were 
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being urged to go. But it may be assumed that the missionary would be more 
cautious than is represented by some informants ; it may also be assumed, however, 
that any expression of opinion by the European leader would be seized upon, 
magnified, and pressed home by the zealous native evangelists. 


A village constable, indeed, wished to invoke the powers of the Government 
and prosecute objectors. This shows that centralization is regarded, in some 
quarters at any rate, as a duty. I met with some evidence for this myself. P—,a 
Keveri councillor, urged that certain people in the ‘‘ Tufi Mark ” should be brought 
down to Eruru ; for they spoke the Keveri language, and it was a bad thing to have 
pockets of people speaking one language interspersed with people speaking other 
languages. He was evidently a believer in such measures as Kemal Ataturk and 
other dictators have adopted for dealing with the minority problem. The missionary, 
he assured me, had said they could please themselves in this particular matter ; 
but for his part he would put those Keveri-speaking objectors in gaol if they did not 
come into Eruru, and he desired me to report the matter. 


It is significant that at the time of a magisterial visit in 1937-38 there was still 
dissension in some of the villages on the question at issue. Since then that has 
almost entirely disappeared. We may conclude that the remaining objectors have 
been, or are being, talked round. Altogether it seems plain that the people of 
various inland villages have been advised and encouraged in one way or another to 
migrate to Amau. It may well be true that many needed no inducement, being 


probably anxious to go. But others may have been persuaded against their real 
inclinations. 


Attractions of Amau. 


Whether concentration at Amau is to the general advantage or not is a wholly 
different question, to which we may now turn. As the late Sir Hubert Murray said, 
the proposed migration “has dangerous possibilities.” But there are assuredly 
some strong points in its favour which deserve to be mentioned. 


As already shown, the drift southward over the range appears to be a historical 
tendency. I found among the Keveri little of that deep attachment to the land of 
their birth which characterizes some peoples, and those who had moved to Amau 
showed no nostalgia about it. They pointed out that the Amau land was better 
for gardens. It is fertile, heavily timbered, and easily accessible—not steep and 
rock-strewn like many of their own hills and valleys. Furthermore, there seems to 
be plenty of it ; and in a general sense (i.e., apart from any individual ownership) 
it is their own. They are not moving into a foreign country ; as far as the Keveri 
are concerned they are merely moving to another part of their land. 


These are the natural advantages of Amau. But I expect the real attraction 
lies in its social advantages. Kwato has succeeded in building up there a vigorous 
society where things are on the move. There is the stimulus of the school and the 
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rice-growing, not to mention the general effect of a trained staff of workers. Since 
the old life of the villages has so largely been blotted out, it is not surprising that 
people should flock to the centre where the new life flourishes. 


Centralization as a Mission Policy. 


To centralize is, I believe, an old policy of Kwato, and, if the ““ complete change ”’ 
theory were sound in native education it would seem to be the best policy—granted 
of course that it was not carried to extremes. It would seem to offer the best, if 
not the only, chance for establishing a thoroughly new order in any given district. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Armstrong (speaking of mortuary customs in the 
Eastern Division in particular) pointed out that to attempt a complete substitution 
of Christian customs for native is “‘ both foolish and harmful, unless the organization 
of the mission is so extensive as to embrace all the people in one big station in which 
their environment is completely changed and in which the new generation grows up 
under the close supervision of a large staff of white and, to a certain extent, Samoan 
and native teachers.’"!3 That would seem to represent the :deal method of trans- 
forming native culture. On a complete scale it is, as Mr. Armstrong goes on to 
suggest, impracticable. But on a reduced scale it has been carried out successfully 
in a number of places; and Amau is one of them. 


Advantages of Centralization within Limits. 


‘ 


Not subscribing to the ‘“‘ complete change ’”’ theory myself, I do not feel that 
centralization is wholly justified by it ; but I should be ready to admit that, within 
limits, centralization may bring some real advantages of other kinds. We may 
perhaps dismiss the claim that it makes for easier access, supervision, education, 
administration, etc. These are not put forward as justifications here, though they 
are sometimes no doubt regarded as such: they are mostly advantages to the 
Europeans concerned, making things easier for them. But it may be maintained 
that for the natives themselves a much fuller life is possible where they live in a 
comparatively large community ; and it may well be that centralization makes for 
peace. It seems plausible that mutual enmities, suspicion of sorcery, and killings are 
less likely to happen in a big native community than among a number of small 
scattered villages hidden in the hills. My own experience of native sorcery suggests 
that suspicion nearly always falls on someone in a distant village ; it seems that 
you do not so commonly expect such treatment from your neighbours. Furthermore 
it is much easier to get away with a murder, whether by bloodshed or mim, if you 
waylay a man on some distant track instead of having to deal with a fellow villager 
near home. On the whole it seems that coming to live together is the most obvious 
way of “ getting together”’; it should make for good fellowship and peace, for it 
both gives protection and removes temptation. 


18 Anthropology Report No. 1, The Suau Tawala, p. 32. 
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No one would advocate centralization if it interfered with the natives’ food 
quest, i.e. by interfering with his access to the land. I am of opinion that the 
common native habit of living in small scattered native villages is largely accounted 
for by the system of horticulture. The gardeners tend to move house and home in 
order to be near their gardens which, in pursuance of the “ jhum” system, may 
be made from year to year in widely scattered places. Centralization, if it is to be 
permanent at a given spot, presupposes some change in existing horticultural methods 
and aims, or the land will soon become exhausted and the settlement break down. 
I think we may credit Kwato with an honest attempt at such improvement, viz., 
in rice-growing and the projected planting of coconut and rubber. Granted the 
success of those, I see no reason why Amau should not be, in the economic sense, a 
sound institution. It would be even more so perhaps if more attention were given 
to the improvement of the natives’ own kind of gardening. One feels confident, 
however, that Kwato will be ready to take further action in that direction when it is 
found possible. 

Altogether, while ready to admit that centralization as a general policy admits 
of abuses and might easily go too far, I believe that within regional limits it may be a 
very good thing in the Papuan environment. As for the case under discussion, 
if we may assume that the people now settled at Amau are genuinely free, that no 
undue pressure of any kind will ever be used to keep them there, then the migration 
should be in the main a blessing to them. The Keveri Valley, despite its scenic 
attractions, is not much of a place for a native gardener to desiderate, and the 
present inhabitants of Amau seem well satisfied with the change. They must live 
a more interesting life there than (under present conditions) they would in the little 
inland villages ; they should, in a material sense, be more prosperous ; and they 
may be expected to behave better. 


Kwato’s Attitude to Native Culture. 


While high credit must be accorded to Kwato for conferring on the Keveri and 
their neighbours the benefits of Christianity, for teaching them how to be friendly 
among themselves, for raising their standard of living, and for drilling into them the 
habits of industry, regularity and cleanliness, it seems to the writer a pity that all 
these reforms should be coupled with a most consistent and resolute blotting out 
of the past. 

The Europeans of Kwato will no doubt deny that this last is a deliberate policy, 
and we have the missionary’s word to that effect. In a report for 1937, he tells 
how he and a team of evangelists came upon a part of the district where certain 
feasts and dances were in progress. ‘‘ The question we were asked on every hand,” 
he writes, ‘‘ was whether we disapproved of the feasts and dances, or put a taravatu, 
or ban, on the whole affair . . . we were able to assure them that no such thing 
would happen, and that we had not come to make ¢aravatus but to bring an entirely 
new kind of life to whoever wanted it, and that we would hinder no one from going 
to the dance.” 
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But, he adds, despite this attitude on the part of the mission, “‘ the few changed 
members of the community (i.e. those who had previously come under Kwato 
influence) refused to have anything to do with the festivities, or to let their wives 
attend them. Their reply to our questioning was to the effect that all that was 
darkness and sorcery, and they are finished with it. One of them had thrown away 
all his sorcery things. There seemed no doubt in their minds as to the incompatibility 
of the ceremonies with the new life they had begun to live. However, I impressed 
on the rest that there was no ‘ taravatu ’ whatever to fear, that when they had changed 
they too would find they had lost the taste for many things that belonged to their 
old life, and that when they turned round and made God their boss they would obey 
Him—a law, however, which only applied to those who had taken this step.” 


A lawyer might not find in such words any clear implication that Kwato dis- 
approved of dancing ; but I am sure a native would. At any rate it is a fact that 
every native in the Keveri Valley believes that Kwato does disapprove of dancing ; 
and it goes without saying that there is none. 


No one could believe that it was possible wholly to change native culture and 
turn it into European; and Kwato of course makes no such mistake. On the 
contrary it has made some notable efforts to maintain or revive native customs, 
especially in the realm of art. But giving them all due credit, these points seem 
somewhat superficial in comparison with the far-reaching changes which Kwato 
does make. If I am not mistaken, the general attitude of the mission inclines 
strongly (that is all one can say—no mission ever goes the limit) to the “ complete 
change,” or the “clean slate” theory of native education. This would appear to 
have been the Kwato tradition since the days of the founder. The late C. W. Abel 
had strong opinions about the value of native culture and the way to deal with it, 
as will be seen from the following quotation. Never surely has the point of view 
which he represented been more drastically expressed. 


‘ The first thing I would do would be to beg, borrow, or steal as many babies as 
possible and bring them up absolutely away from their village life. This would 
cause a great outcry. Theoretically it is the wrong thing to do: practically there 
is nothing else so well worth doing. While we are dealing with the three hundred 
we will do all that another mission would do for the masses, but our hope for the 
future would be in the new start we would give to those whose minds are not saturated 
with filth and heathenism from the day they can think for themselves.’’™* 


May be the views of the present-day Kwato are somewhat modified, but their 
policy remains in principle much the same. It would seem to be to attract the 
people from their villages and the old associations which belong to them, and to 
concentrate them in new settlements where, under mission control and guidance, 
they can start a new life. As for the declared policy of not interfering against new 
customs, I confess I find it hard to believe that such a claim can be made seriously. 


14 Life of C. W. Abel, by Russell Abel, p. 231. 
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“Abel was accused more than once by anthropologists of prohibiting various 
native customs, such as feasting, dancing and allied cults. So far from this being 
the case, he did not believe that he, or any Christian, had any right to interfere with 
the ceremonies of the people . . . But the observance of mortuary rites and doubtful 
practices Abel left entirely with the Christian people, reminding them that they 
must decide in any ceremony whether such would be to the glory of God, whether it 
would strengthen the church, whether it would help the heathen to a knowledge of 
Christ, and whether in days to come it would help their children to bless God for 
their decision. More than once the Christians, entirely without outside instigation, 
called a meeting among themselves to thrash out these problems. Abel trusted their 
verdict . . . In every case, after long prayer and debate, they advocated a clean break 
with old heathen ways.”?® 


All this as I see it provides a further illustration of the fallacy already referred 
to, of representing this or that change as a matter of free choice when it is really the 
result of a long campaign of suggestion. From beginning to end the Keveri and 
their neighbours have been taught that many of their customs and practices are 
wrong and un-Christian, and that if they persist in them they will lose their chance 
of everlasting life. Kwato evangelists do not carry handcuffs, but they possess other 
means of imposing their will. They usually manage to get their way. It would 
therefore be a mistake, if not a pretence, to say of the Keveri natives that the 
abandoning of so much of their old way of living was an entirely free choice— 
“entirely without outside instigation.” 


Native Evangelists and Destructive Policy. 


Here, as often elsewhere, the extreme exponents of the destructive policy are 
the natives—evangelists, leaders, converts—rather than the white missionary. 
Indeed it appears that the missionary is sometimes taken aback at the excesses of 
his native assistants ; he may even remain ignorant of what is going on behind his 
back. This, however, will not wholly excuse him from blame—presuming it is a 
matter for blaming. If he does not fully approve of the lengths to which his native 
assistants go, it may be suggested that he should curb their activities or do something 
positive to counteract them. 


Prohibitions and Supposed Prohibitions. 


We are at liberty to form our various opinions as to what is good or bad, right 
or wrong, in Keveri culture as it existed—the only thing to bear in mind is that 
forming such opinions is at least risky. No reasonable or educated person would go 
so far as to say that the old Keveri culture was all bad. Yet that, categorically 
stated, was what I heard time and again from natives in the Keveri district. 


15 Tbid., p. 168. 
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The following notes and observations deal with various details of the culture 
which has been condemned. In some cases all of us will no doubt agree ; others 
are at least debatable ; in some I should be sorry to think that any could agree. 


Warfare and Killing. 


Mission teaching is of course wholly against these. It must to some extent 
share with the Government the credit for having brought them to a stop. The 
practices referred to cannot have many supporters among our own people, though 
it is worth speculating as to what a Nazi philosopher would think. He might take 
the view that by prohibiting these killings we were emasculating Keveri culture 
and leading the people down the broad path to degeneracy. While disagreeing with 
this view personally, I think it worth mentioning if only to show that even on such 
an apparently simple issue an opposite view is possible. We may at least credit the 
Nazis with sincerity ; what we don’t like is their sincere desire to force us into their 
mould—wherein lies a lesson for all missionaries. 


Weapons. 

Some years ago the Abau Government sent a party of police round the mountain 
villages to collect weapons—spears, clubs and shields. Later when the mission 
evangelists came they prayed with the people and then asked them to destroy their 
remaining weapons, which they mostly did. The evangelists did not take a hand in 
breaking them. A good many spears are still to be seen under the floors of houses 
in deserted villages (they are always said to be merely “‘ pig-spears ”’), but the people 
now go unarmed on all ordinary occasions. 


Dancing. 

Dancing is now said to be absolutely a thing of the past. The time-honoured 
argument that it leads to sexual licence was mentioned but not stressed. The usual 
argument is that if people dance they will not think of God’s way and follow it ; 
therefore they will “ die.” 


Drums. 

These are entirely out of commission, but many of them have been kept against 
the chance of another “ talk,” as I was told. That is to say the mission may change 
its mind and allow dancing once more. I was unable to buy a drum for trade, 
though I could have done so for cash. A number have been sold to labourers on the 
coastal plantations (with a fine disregard for any moral effects they may have on 
outsiders). 


Feathers and Ornaments. 


Many of these have been sold in the same thoughtless fashion ; others await 
an opportunity to sell ; less valuable feathers have been thrown away (in one case 
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publicly burnt). I tried to induce some men to put on feather headdresses so that 
I could make a picture. After much trouble the village constable consented, but 
at the last minute changed his mind ; he said he feared sickness. O—, the discharged 
armed constable whom I was paying as assistant, was the only man game to put ona 
headdress. Having made my sketch I rewarded him well for his devotion. 


Beads, etc. 


An ear ornament is occasionally to be seen on a villager. In theory he is doing 
wrong, but it is a small matter, and the Keveri are not so particular as all that. But 
there is no dressing up in old-time fashion. The only individuals who are allowed 
some latitude are men returning from indenture. Public opinion is lenient towards 
them and their vanity in wearing ear-rings, belts, etc., decorated with beads, is 
winked at. It is always averred that they will put aside their beads after the first 
week or so at home. It is to be noted that they wear bright handkerchiefs about 
their necks—that is a new fashion approved of by the mission and thereforé good. 
But beads—no! Perhaps they resemble too closely the little shells which used to 
be threaded on necklets and belts, etc. When I paid my carriers from Eruru to 
Amau I offered as an extra a spoonful of beads to each man. Without exception 
they turned it down. 


Pigtails. 

I am told that in the early days of mission influence some men wished to keep 
their bark pigtails ; they were fond of them. But the mission said they were dirty, 
and now there are none. As for the mop, which so to speak emerged from the 


bundle of pigtails, the mission said that long hair was a girl’s fashion. Nowadays 
it is worn mostly quite short. 


Feasts. 


Large feasts, with many guests, displays of food, formal distributions, shouting 
and brandishing of spears—these are no more. If a man has a pig to kill he does not 
need to reserve it for a formal occasion. He can make a feast at any time. The 
approved method is that of the “‘ table,” the food being ranged down the centre and 
the eaters in a row on either side. They should use knives and forks and plates and 
pray before and after eating. Feasts of the old, or more or less ceremonial kind, 
they say, were rowdy affairs, and if they continued to make them they could not 
think of God. 


‘Pigs. 
Pigs are not forbidden, but the practice of keeping them in the village is dis- 


couraged. What with this and the end of feasting on a large scale, there is likely to 
be a great decline in the number of village pigs. 
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Mortuary Ceremonies. 


In the Keveri Valley these have ceased to exist, being replaced simply by prayer 
at burial, followed by a united cry of Aton to the departing spirit. This leaves 
quite a considerable gap, for the succession of feasts involved meant far-ahead 
preparations, and gave the people something to work for.1¢ 


Songs. 


One presumes the Keveri used to sing, but they declare they have given up the 
practice. They are anxious to learn the new songs (hymns) of the mission, but until 
they are taught these they prefer not to sing at all. I was told that singing the old 
traditional songs would make them ill. Apart from this, which merely reflects blind 
obedience to the new order, there is the argument that old-time songs would revive 
memories of far-off forgotten things and battles long ago. The singer’s ears would 
thus be closed to the teaching of God. 


The Telling of Stories. 


It is not to be expected that the people could be thoroughly consistent in 
observing all these new restrictions and one cannot help thinking that there is a 
suggestion of cant in some of them. For instance it was said at Amau that the 
telling of old-time stories, legends, etc., was given up. I really doubt whether the 
telling of such tales ever occupied much of the adult Keveris’ time (or that of any 
other savage tribe) ; but it is perhaps too much to ask one to believe that they have 
given it up altogether. Nevertheless that was the assertion, and I must say that 
the extraordinarily poor showing of Amau informants in this department did some- 
thing to bear it out. 


Magic. 


It would be much harder to believe the assertion that there was no more making 
of magic. While it is probable that prayer has taken its place to some large extent, 
the native must surely suffer many lapses in private. I gather, however, that public 
rites, for example of garden magic, are no longer practised. It is worth noting that 
in one important department the new convictions do not prevail ; the sick are still 
ready to submit themselves to magical treatment. I saw a woman practitioner at 
work in Eruru, and the patient was one of the Mission Leaders. 


16] witnessed a burial at Eruru—almost the only social happening of any consequence 
during my stay—and noted what is said to be an innovation. Instead of being a plain oblong 
hole, the grave had a side recess dug in at the bottom, big enough to take the corpse. It was an 
awkward proposition and meant a lot of labour. This was said to be a fashion copied from 
a but I am not sure that this is true. I have recorded the same method at Sangara, Northern 

ivision. 
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Perineal Bands. 


The significant fact is that old customs, simply as old customs, are declared to 
be bad, whether they continue to exist or not. Even if individuals, as a result of 
ordinary human weakness or habit, continue to observe them to some extent, they 
are nevertheless supposed not to. The general condemnation of the past goes 
further than any European missionary, I fancy, could ever have intended, and we 
meet with some queer applications of it. 


Thus a man of Amau expressed the opinion that the traditional perineal band 
of bark-cloth was bad. The proper thing to wear was a loincloth of calico. Pressed 
for his reasons he thought a moment, and then said that the bark-cloth band was 
hard to make, a tiring job. It entertained me to point out that it took at the most 
an hour or two, whereas the cost of a rami (3/-) represented about nine days’ labour 
on a plantation. But he was reluctant to abandon his point, for it was the only 
reason he could think of. To such sophistry may a native descend in order to justify 
what is really an unthinking disapproval of the past. Perineal bands are still worn 
in the gardens, though I happened not to notice them in Amau itself. 


Ornamental Plants. 


Eruru is a cheerless settlement devoid of any kind of ornamental plant, whereas 
some of the old village sites are bright with dracene, crotons, etc. It staggered 
me to hear it alleged that one of the leaders had instructed the Eruru people to strip 
their village of all such plants. (Coconuts might remain because of their usefulness, 
that is, if they ever bore fruit.) The reasons suggested by my informants were (1) that 
the falling leaves would make the grounds untidy ; and (2) that the mere presence 
of the plants would remind the people of dancing and fighting. The connection 
possibly lying in the fact that croton leaves were worn at the dance by those who had 
killed or assisted to kill. 


It is possible that the leader did give these instructions. But it must surely 
have been without authority ; for Amau and other villages were quite gay with 
flowers and ornamental shrubs, encouraged and in some cases introduced by Kwato. 
On the other hand it is possible that in this case Kwato has merely been made a 
scapegoat. It was revealed that a Nemea woman visitor had advised the removal 
of the plants because they attracted barau (see p. 106). This, it was said, served 
independently to back up the leader’s injunctions. But the suspicion remains that 
it was the Nemea woman rather than the leader who was originally responsible. 


Nevertheless, although there may have been misunderstanding or misrepre- 
sentation, the fact remains that Eruru is as bare as a pike-staff. It is not a very far 
cry from prohibiting beads to prohibiting crotons ; and, while Kwato would have no 
such intention, it might conceivably witness a general uprooting of coloured plants 
in the interests of purer living. 
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Exogamy. 

I give a final example to illustrate the growing opinion that old fashions should 
be given up for new. However strong this opinion, a great deal must inevitably 
remain as it was, being tacitly accepted, and it had not occurred to the Keveri 
people to question their own age-old system of exogamy. But once when we were 
speaking on this subject a member of the group suddenly brightened up and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What say we drop it and marry girls of our own father’s and mother’s 
clans.” I mention this incident merely as an example of a growing tendency. 


Wholesale Condemnation of the Past. 


This index expurgatorius could be extended indefinitely. Anything that belongs 
to the ceremonial and magico-religious sides of Keveri life, or to its lighter,. recrea- 
tional side, is liable to fall without discrimination under the ban, or supposed ban 
of the mission. It is true that many elements of native culture are overlooked ; 
for example betel chewing is not forbidden by the mission, though not recommended. 
It is said to ‘‘ make heads go round,” and should not be indulged in by children. 
Adults please themselves. This shows a perhaps discreet leniency. The habit 
would be hard to uproot anyway. 


Tobacco, although a pre-mission indulgence, is void of censure entirely. It 
enjoys the high patronage of Western civilization. But, blind to such exceptions, 
the modern Keveri frames the new rule in wholesale terms. I recorded the following 
explicit statement of it at Eruru: “ To throw away your New Guinea ways and all 
the things that your father and mother taught you, and to take hold instead of the 
mission things.””2? 

The following categorical statement comes from Amau. It was made by the 
veteran village constable S—, who is so to speak the leading Government repre- 
sentative in the community, and it received the endorsement of a group of informants. 
We were speaking of homicidal emblems, which he declared had been discarded 
by those entitled to wear them because they belonged to the past, and he went on, 
gratuitously, to state the position in general terms—all old fashions were bad fashions. 
I took down his words in the language he used (kara gunadia ibounai idia dika) and 
pressed him further. Were there no exceptions at all? No, not one. 


This as a postulate is of general acceptance. Of course things have not reached 
this extreme in effect, but making allowance for the habit of thoughtless generalization 
and overstatement, we must at least recognize that the tendency to condemn the 
past is a very strong one. 


17 In connection with this the Eruru people told me of a letter from a great man in England 
which was said to embody precisely the same advice. The letter was shown round and it gave 
everyone joy to know that the mission teaching received confirmation and support from such a 
source. I gathered later on, at Amau, that the writer was Dr. Buchman, but I did not see the 
letter. It may have contained something quite different. 
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The Religious Sanction. 


This attitude has been brought into being largely by the religious sanction. 
Again and again I was told that those who adhered to the old customs would “ die.” 
This does not of course imply the gallows, nor indeed ordinary physiological death— 
though it clearly means the latter in not a few cases. Properly, to those who under- 
stand, it means merely that those who adhere to the old customs will not enjoy an 
after-life. 


It is worth emphasizing that the cruder notion of physiological death is sometimes 
held, since it may well be a sterner sanction than that which the mission intends to 
invoke. Much more often, however, it is expressed in milder form ; those who sin 
will be visited with illness. I heard this so often (mainly in regard to lapsing into 
old customs, but also in regard to more positive offences) that I must regard it as a 
very general belief. In many cases it seems to be regarded as a sort of automatic 
penalty ; in others, my informants, cornered for an explanation, agreed that the 
illness must be inflicted by God. I give one concrete instance which carries more 
weight because the man concerned was a leader. He suffered from boils and swellings 
on the legs until he confessed at a general meeting that he had, without asking 
permission, taken some sago-leaves from another man’s trees. He declared that he 
would never do such a thing again ; all prayed together ; and shortly afterwards 
he recovered. It might be argued that his recovery after confession and prayer 
does not in itself imply that the boils were thought of as a punishment for sin. But 
the case was given me in direct connection with the subject of wrongdoing and 
illness ; there is no doubt that the concatenation exists in the Keveri mind ; and it 
seems clear that the one is viewed as a divine penalty for the other. As I have said, 
the idea of sickness as a penalty was mentioned mainly in cases, real or hypothetical, 
of reverting to mission-forbidden customs. If a man fears sickness as a result of 
wearing feathers or beating a drum, who could he think could make him sick except 
God? The only alternative I could imagine is that he should credit the missionaries 
with the power of sorcery. 


To come back now to the more orthodox interpretation of “ dying ’’—it is 
clearly indicated that it refers to the soul or spirit, not the body. Itana lauma mauri 
abia last: ‘‘ our spirits will not have life,” referring to life hereafter. As already 
mentioned, the notion of Hell is evidently part of the teaching, so that sinners may 
look forward to something far more distasteful than mere extinction; but that 
notion, to repeat, was seldom played upon in my hearing.'® 


Some natives, probably better instructed, insert a causative link between 
(1) adherence or reversion to the old customs and (2) “dying.” If, for example, 
you dance, they say you will not think of God’s way (or the mission way) and follow 
it, and therefore you will not win eternal life. This no doubt is more or less the way 


18] heard more of it at Duramu which seems to have broken with Kwato, for the time being 
at any rate. As one Duramu man put it, both sides have grown “ tired.”’ Besides the phrase 
“Place of Fire’”’ I heard ‘‘ Place of Hot Water.” 
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in which the mission would justify the restrictions. They probably admit that 
dancing and various other old practices are not sinful in themselves, but maintain 
that they serve to keep alive certain really bad practices associated with them ; also 
to keep the mind in channels of heathen belief and so stand in the way of redemption 
by faith. This of course has a great deal of sound sense in it; though I do not 
propose to discuss the question of values involved—whether the end in view justifies 
so far-reaching a suppression of past custom. But this reasonable explanation of 
why dancing, etc., should lead to “ death,”’ is, I fear, lost upon a very great number 
of natives. They dispense with the connecting link and regard the old customs as 
sinful in themselves, not as mere obstacles to grace. The warning, compendiously 
stated, is “‘ Dance and you die the second Death.”’ 


This threat, in a general sense, might conceivably be used to enforce obedience 
in a variety of connections. God’s way is the mission’s way; the mission knows 
what is right ; and righteous order must be obeyed. I had to make arrangements 
in advance for carriers from the Keveri Valley to Amau. I proposed to go via 
Dorevaide, but found that the district was now uninhabited, so it seemed necessary 
to engage Amau carriers to come part of the way to meet me. I—, who was on his 
way home to Amau, told me that if I named the number required he would send 
them a three days’ journey to meet me. This seemed a tall order, and I hesitated ; 
but he assured me it was all right: This was a righteous order and it was Kwato’s 
style to get such orders obeyed. If the carriers refused, he added, they would die. 
This, within a day or two of my arrival at Eruru, was the first I had heard of such a 
rigorous sanction, and it naturally astounded me. But I— said that the men 
knew too much to refuse ; they would be “ cutting off their life.” (Happily I went 
by another route and was able to use Keveri carriers all the way.) 


The Government Sanction. 


I must say that I found no direct evidence in my own enquiries of an improper 
or unauthorized use of the Government’s name, although this has been reported. 
Not that I see any reason to distrust such a report, for I would not put it past a native 
evangelist to use the Government’s name in vain, though it would no doubt be with 
the best intentions and might even be done unwittingly. For he is himself so certain 
of what is good for the people that he could hardly believe the Government would 
not back him up. It is conceivable then that he might make use of the Government’s 
name in all innocence. Whether it is ever done deliberately I am not in a position 
to say. 

But as far as my own enquiries went it seemed that a clear distinction was kept 
between temporal law and spiritual law with their respective heads in the Government 
and God, and their ultimate sanctions in Abau gaol and the fiery pit. 


I did meet with one amusing instance of the tendency to make use of the 
Government, and once more I am betraying my informant I—, jovial, friendly, and 
obliging old boy as he was. We were standing together while the people gathered 
D 
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for the Sunday afternoon service which he was to conduct. They climbed stiffly 
down from their verandahs and came sauntering across the village square at that 
truly native snail’s pace which some of us find so irritating. It was obviously 
straining I—’s patience, and he spoke sharply to them, but without effect. So I 
suggested to him that, if they did not move faster, I should make a rapid tour of 
all the houses and empty them at the point of my walking-stick. He looked at me 
alertly for a second, forming the swift but mistaken conclusion that I meant it ; 
then wheeled about and, pointing at me with outstretched arm, burst into fiery 
speech. From all directions the people quickened their steps and, though I— spoke 
in Keveri, one could easily see what he was telling them. I had to explain at the 
top of my voice that I was only trying to be funny. 


This is an entirely trivial incident which I record mainly for the reason that 
I found it amusing. It may nevertheless illustrate the native evangelists’ tendency 
to assume that the Government would be ready to back them up in whatever they 
did or said ; for they feel sincerely that their work is for the people’s good, and they 
would argue that the Government, having the same aim, would think as they do. 


Evangelists’ Methods. 


But quite apart from any such external support, the Kwato evangelists seem 
to possess, in their way of going about things, a sort of gentle forcefulness which 
must be well-nigh irresistible. I have the highest respect for the zeal, energy and 
determination of these men. I gather from B—, who has been a very keen evangelist, 
that his method, when breaking new ground, is to approach individuals rather than 
attempt working on the mass. Having been guided towards a certain man, he 
“ button-holes ” him and they have a quiet heart-to-heart talk in which he explains 
something of the new way of life. Then they pray together, and if things go well he 
has gained an ally in his work. Sometimes, it is true, he has met difficulties ; some 
nuts are harder to crack than others. Thus there was a Duramu man who began 
by shooing him angrily away; he would have no truck with the new doctrines. 
But B— persisted, and virtually insisted on praying with him. After the first 
session he went off, still grumbling ; after one or two more he was quite won over. 
One doubts whether even the most strong-minded heathen could resist such intensive 
siege. 

If the method of working on individuals is B—’s independent invention, it shows 
him to be remarkably astute. But I assume, without having verified it, that it is a 
method laid down by Kwato for general use. It is surely a more skilful approach 
than preaching to the mass of heathens, and no one would question its effectiveness, 
nor that of the Kwato technique in general. It seems that the people at large are 
eager to accept the new way; while as for refractory individuals or groups, who 
retain a sort of loyalty to heathenism and the past, they soon give up their kicking 
against the pricks. 
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Substitutes : Contrast between Centre and Periphery. 


Some idea has been given of what the Keveri native receives in exchange for 
what is taken from him. At Amau there are the interests of Christian religion in 
various phases ; there is school education ; there are the practical occupations of 
rice-growing and village improvement ; and there is a certain amount of game- 
playing.1® Even at Amau, however, there must be occasions when the new life might 
be expected to pall. Averring that there was no more telling of old-time stories by 
the fireside, O— said that nowadays they talked mission talk instead. What about ? 
“If we throw away all the old things and take on the new way, we shall have ever- 
lasting life—that is what we talk about.” This seems to indicate at least some 
decline in the art of light conversation ; but no doubt it should be taken cum grano 
salis. In general it might be said that Amau is a lively, go-ahead place with enough 
in it to keep the people occupied and interested. 

When we leave Amau and bestow our attention on the little inland villages we 
find a rather different scene. Daily life in its essentials remains much as it was: 
the people still have to make a living in the gardens. But substitutes for the lighter, 
more entertaining side of life which Kwato has stamped out are much less in evidence. 
There is the same amount of praying and listening to sermons, but these occupations 
have to hold the line unaided. Expounding the new philosophy as it applied to 
Eruru, a spokesman declared that his people should make a clean sweep of the past 
and noho kava—‘ stop nothing.’ It recalls the old familiar expression of the Gulf 
Coast—‘‘ stop quiet along village ’—which belonged to, and perhaps preceded the 
Vailala Madness. 

I have elsewhere drawn attention to a significant contrast which emerges under 
the influence of a mission which engages in the breakdown of native custom, viz. 
the contrast between central establishment and outlying village. In the former the 
substitutes take full effect ; they are nursed along by supervision and encouragement. 
In the latter what we see mainly is the negative, destructive aspect of mission work. 
The positive, constructive side of it is sometimes hardly attempted ; or, if it is, 
the substitutes die of inanition. This in itself represents a serious argument against 
the ‘‘ complete change ”’ policy. It can only hope to succeed where the people are 
drawn together into large-scale settlements, fully staffed by competent missionaries ; 
and this on a general scale is hardly feasible. 


The Question of Permanence. 


The question of the permanence of Kwato’s work is one that should be considered, 
though at the risk of making false prophecies. In so far as the central establishment, 
exemplified by Amau, is possible, I see no reason why the work should not consolidate 
itself. This implies, of course (what we may expect) a maintenance of the present 
standard of energy on the part of the European missionaries and their native staff. 


19 ] was given a list—-football, cricket and “ tug-of-war.’’ One cannot imagine that the last 
is of very frequent occurrence. 
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If the same energy continues to be shown by the parties or “ teams ’’ who patrol 
the inland villages (such of them as still exist), it is conceivable that these also should 
remain faithful to the new way. But this does not seem so likely, for the teams at 
best give only occasional stimulus. If their visits dropped off, it is certainly to be 
expected that the inland villages would revert to some at least of their former 
practices ; they would indeed have some excuse for declining to “ stop nothing.” 


The case of Duramu, the coastal village, shows that Kwato cannot count on the 
absolute permanence of the new order once set up—though I do not suppose they 
would make that mistake in any case. I understand that the mission was established 
here for some considerable time before moving in to Amau, and that things seemed 
to be going fairly well. But nowadays the Duramu people and Kwato have very 
obviously fallen out. The church is very meagrely attended, and the village abounds 
with fat pigs which are to form the basis of future heathen feasts. Further, the 
school has been discontinued, a fact at which the villagers openly expressed their 
disappointment, though I did not thoroughly understand the reason. From one 
side (a mission native) I heard that the children were not sent by their parents ; 
from the other (the villagers themselves) that they had revived their feasting and 
dancing for which the mission had closed the school as a punishment. I also learnt 
that there had been some trouble with a mission teacher who had antagonized the 
villagers by misconducting himself with their daughters—a kind of accident which 
is bound to occur sometimes in the best regulated missions. Altogether the reasons 
for closing the school and virtually withdrawing from Duramu remained obscure to 
me ; but it rather looked as if Kwato were giving it up as a bad job. The villagers 
for their part intended to re-engage in the feasts and ceremonies which they had 
previously foregone ; but they were plainly in some uncertainty about the whole 
situation. 


Possible Reactions. 


I do not know to what extent, if any, Kwato was alienated by the Duramu 
people’s decision to revert to feasting and dancing, etc. But should any of the inland 
villages choose to do likewise, it would be a great pity if they had to break with 
Kwato because of it. That some partial renascence should occur sooner or later 
seems to me not in the least improbable. 


There is another inherent possibility which deserves mention. The idea is not 
so outlandish. It is that the Keveri situation would be quite favourable to an 
outburst similar to the Vailala Madness—which was perhaps a product of religious 
zeal plus boredom. There the unconscious argument may have been, ‘‘ Since the 
new rule prevents us from ‘ making whoopee’ about anything else, let us make 
whoopee about the new rule.’’ On the Gulf coast we witnessed all the extravagances 
of a religious revival, and the people found a new kind of fun in smashing up the very 
things that used, in pre-mission days, to provide their fun. It is true that in the 
Keveri, unlike Vailala, etc., there remains very little of the old life to smash up; 
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) patrol but of course the iconoclasts could go further afield (as they did in the Gulf Division) 
) should and smash up other people’s idols. It is a highly infectious disease. 
cams at I do not really anticipate any such turn of events among the Abau district 
y to be mountaineers. The whole environment, with its sparse population and long distances, 
formas seems against it ; and there seems a somewhat spiritless air about its people com- 
thing. pared with that of the thriving communities of the Gulf. But the fact remains 
- on the that they now possess only few outlets for social excitation of any kind. No longer 
se they able to enjoy the thrill of murder in company, they may not now even brandish a 
blished spear at a feast or put on their feathers for a dance. 
seemed It is an open question whether the suppression of feasting, ceremonies and 
ye very dancing will conduce to peace or tend to drive the Keveri back to murder. There 
bounds may be little danger at places like Amau ; but in the far-away villages the suppression 
ane the of these larger activities must lead to idleness and boredom. In such an atmosphere 
d their there would be much excuse for a revival of man-killing. 
7m one 
arents ; Conclusion. 
a Altogether, while entertaining a very high admiration for Kwato’s work in the 
ved the spheres of religious, moral and material welfare, among the Abau mountaineers, 
which I think it is much to be regretted that the mission has interfered so drastically with 
ena their former way of living. If it were a proper aim to transform that way of living 
ae as completely as possible, then Kwato’s methods would no doubt be justified, because 
m they are so well calculated to realize it. 
agers 
ey had But I cannot, for one thing, imagine that we have an ethical right to go so far 
whole in the destruction of any people’s chosen way of living; nor, for another, do I 
conclude from my reading on the subject that the aim spoken of is in keeping with 
advanced theories of native education. 
F. E. WILLIAMS. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CULTURE CONTACT IN EASTERN AUSTRALIA 
By CAROLINE KELLY 


HE future of the Australian Aborigine is a problem which confronts both the 

Administrator and the Missionary. Methods by which assimilation is to be 
achieved are best improved and made effective by the gradual accumulation of all 
available data. This paper is based on material personally recorded during sojourns 
on native reserves in Queensland and New South Wales, at various times from 
1930 to 1937. 

It will depict points of administrative and missionary contact as they appeared 
to the native ; it will also endeavour to show that the native adapts our European 
culture to fit in with his own old cultural pattern rather than, as is the accepted 
view of the layman, that he discards entirely his old way of life before assuming the 
new. It will also show that the native accepts Christianity in so far as he can fit 
it to his “ old way.” He is not a convert, but he is an acceptor of Christianity ; 
this is a point not sufficiently stressed in missionary effort. 


TYPE OF NATIVE UNDER OBSERVATION 


Naturally these findings are restricted to the type of native on the reserves 
under observation, and quite different findings might result in other areas. 


In the remoter parts of Queensland natives are still living the old tribal life 
with but minor adjustments to white conditions; others again are on reserves 
conducted by missionary groups, and here the natives live as a self-contained com- 
munity. Neither of these types is considered in this paper. 

The Queensland reserve (referred to as A) on which I worked consisted of nearly 
30,000 acres ; over goo natives from all parts of the State were congregated there. 


A white superintendent and several other white officials conducted the temporal 
affairs and missionaries or ministers of any denomination were free to visit as they 
wished. The natives were not permitted to leave the reserve without permits, 
which usually were not issued unless they were proceeding to a job. 

The reserve was not actually self-contained. Men were employed to a certain 
extent as storemen and on the maintenance of the place, road repairs, sanitary 
services, et cetera. But many more were sent to work at great distances from 
the reserve. These usually obtained work as stockmen or on other station jobs, as 
black trackers or as timber getters. The women usually went to work as cooks and 
domestic workers on far back station properties. Wages from this employment 
were paid (except a small sum for pocket money) direct to the Government, who then 
credited the worker’s account with it. From this account the native could draw for 
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the purchase of goods, clothing, and of food when on the reserve ; or his wife back 
on the reserve could obtain food and clothing from it. 

Old and sick natives on the reserve were given rations ; the able bodied had to 
contribute two full days and three half days per week in work towards the 
maintenance of the reserve or they were not eligible for rations. 

The greater proportion of natives on A were full blood ; some had a half-caste 
parent and one full-blood parent ; others again were the progeny of native mothers 
and white fathers. The Queensland Government maintains three such reserves. 

In New South Wales, reserve X was typical of many conducted by the Govern- 
ment. Here natives lived and worked in the nearby township or wherever work 
was offering. ations were given to the unemployed and child e1.dowment paid to 
mothers. 

No permit was required to leave the reserve, and the white manager had not the 
sime absolute authority as his Queensland counterpart. Because of this comparative 
freedom in contrast with the Queensland system, many natives launched out for 
themselves and, on the south coast of New South Wales more particularly, they 
attached themselves to a white farmer, who, in consideration of having good labour 
readily available, permitted shacks to be built on his land. 

In this way the native becomes self-supporting and by far the greater majority 
explained that they did not wish to live on the reserve (Y), and they preferred not 
to take rations when out of work, for this might mean that the Government could 
order them back to the reserve. Not unnaturally this also tended to make their 
general behaviour most exemplary and the local police considered that they gave the 
minimum of trouble, ‘“‘ if only a certain type of white would leave them alone.”’ 

This major difference in administration in each State seems, if generalized, to 
indicate that the natives in the Queensland reserve had retained their old way of life 
much more fully than those in New South Wales. 

It might well be argued that the latter were in contact with whites many years 
earlier than their northern brothers, but there is also the fact that, whereas in New 
South Wales the native can leave the reserve and mingle with whites, in Queensland 
he is thrown more with his own people. 

The Queensland native in such circumstances retained much of the “ old way ” 
because no very definite ‘‘new way” showed itself. On reserve A there were 
representatives of more than twenty tribes from all parts of the State. Quite a 
number of them had the four-section marriage rule, although in each tribe the names 
for these sections were entirely different. But they had decided to wield themselves, 
no doubt quite unconsciously, into a more corporate whole, and now the section 
names used are those for a tribe which originally ‘“‘ ran” near to this reserve. In 
other words, they ‘‘ closed the ranks.”’ Old people would say that their section 
was ‘‘ Kupuru, the way this feller calls it. MywayIamsoandso.” But, invariably, 
he first mentioned the present section name, then his old way. 

Not every group had its own “ clever man,” so the three ‘‘ clever men ”’ on the 
reserve now acted for the whole community. 
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There was no suggestion of enmity between these groups. They would say, 
“ Long ago we fight that feller who come from Mitchell way, but not any more now.” 
In the face of common difficulty all this had gone. 

It was apparent, however, that the natives from the far north who were there 
had no part in this friendliness ; they had a different magic ; it made the southern 
natives afraid. Most things which went wrong on the place were attributed to the 
“ cookies ’’—the people from the Cooktown area. 

In New South Wales, where the native can support himself and yet have his 
family with him, even reserve life takes on a more positive tone. Public opinion 
allows him to take part in a limited degree in township-life. He goes to the pictures 
(in certain specified seats), to some dances which usually have not what is called a 
high social standing. He is not admitted into a hotel bar, and he rarely goes to 
church ; the church apparently prefers to come to him, and services are often held 
on the reserves. In many of the townships native children attend the ordinary 
State school, but there are occasions when white parents resent this. 


It does seem clear that the New South Wales native, when given the opportunity, 
has done a most creditable job of adapting his way of life to conform with his white 
neighbours. But there would, undoubtedly, be many more natives like the farmer 
tenants of the South Coast if a little more help was available to them. For instance, 
a trained welfare officer as a liaison between native and townsfolk; suitable 
propaganda to speed up assimilation which is all too often retarded by the whites 
themselves, and an employment and housing bureau would be invaluable. 


HovusING 


On reserve A, as on many reserves in New South Wales, an attempt had been 
made to “‘ Europeanize ”’ the natives by giving them houses instead of native huts 
in which to live. The houses were built of weatherboard and iron, had four rooms, 
kitchen and verandah, but no bathroom. In the kitchen was a fuel stove. They 
were set in sedate suburban terraces of ten to twelve per row, with narrow front 
gardens, and with about fifteen feet between each house. 


Into these structures came people who were fresh from living outback, mostly 
on the river banks where they had lived, for the most part, according to the “ old 
way.” 

This new life dismayed them; few, if any, of the women understood the fuel 
stove ; they had cooked on open fires all their lives, the houses were unfurnished, 
and there was little hope that enough money could be earned to buy furniture. 
Life around a camp fire had meaning. The fuel stove had none. 


However, native adaptiveness came to the rescue and a pattern of living was 
achieved in such a way that ‘‘ white’”’ feelings were not hurt. In every backyard 
was introduced a “ fowl house.’’ The men built them from saplings and any tin 
they could salvage. In front of each “ fowl house ” was set a fireplace. Gradually 
and quietly each household adjusted itself to this new situation, and they withdrew 
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from the alien houses into the camp in the backyard, where, ‘sleeping at the fires, 
they established their family life again. 

So much for the expensive European houses. Here and there a native might 
essay to live ‘‘ white fashion,”’ usually when one or two of the household had been 
in contact with whites for a long period. Then an attempt was made to live according 
to native ideas of white standards. It usually meant old iron beds with no bed 
linen and a few blankets ; a gramophone, perhaps a sewing machine, and a few old 
chairs. No attempt was made to cover the floors or furnish the windows; the 
houses never gave a truly “lived in” appearance. 

Only one family on the reserve went beyond these crude attempts and really 
did achieve something which looked like a European home. They were, however, 
not liked on the reserve and were accused of being proud, not really blackfellows, 
running after the officials, and so on. 

This attitude would not be found among the New South Wales farmer tenant 
group (South Coast, near reserve Y). On the contrary, rivalry was keen, as it also 
was on a reserve where each man fished for a living and where the reserve was more 
in the nature of a village. In both instances there was a good deal of competition 
in the matter of house equipment, and it was of prime importance to buy a meat 
safe, an ice chest, and an elaborate lamp. Sometimes, too, there was a piano, 
albeit second-hand, but a matter of great pride to the owner. 

The tenant farmer houses were frequently crudely built outside, but the interior 
walls, with sugar bag material drawn tightly over them, were papered with most 
modern wall papering. The fireplaces here were of the “ open ” type, a sort of camp 
fire with a European chimney. This fireplace was always scrupulously clean, being 
whitewashed daily. The fire was treated with a good deal of the old-time respect 
and never used as a place to throw rubbish, European fashion. 

On reserve X and on many New South Wales reserves, the houses were ready 
prepared for the natives ; but in this settlement the Aborigines worked for, and built 
them themselves. It is most apparent which scheme has given the greater satis- 
faction. The farmer tenants earned their money and spent it as they wished. They 
appeared to buy muslin for curtains and linoleum for the floor with exactly the same 
interest as their white neighbours. They worked on the farms at ploughing, planting 
and pea- and bean-picking. In the latter all the family took a hand, and in the season 
a family man, wife and children might easily earn from ten to twelve pounds per 
week. 

On the reserve Y everyone earned a living by fishing. Two or three boats were 
shared and nets were usually owned individually. One of the residents owned a 
truck and he drove the cases packed with fish to the nearest railhead. 

In New South Wales the Aborigines are not invited to take any part in the social 
life of the township other than that provided by attendance at the pictures, the 
circus and the show. They are not encouraged to attend the churches and, for the 
most part, are catered for by a nonconformist missionary body. These missionaries 
seem to have had more influence upon the older natives who remember meeting them 
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years ago than they do with the younger generation. Many of the old people talk a 
quaint jargon which has come to them from the early missionaries. They refer to 
the Gloryland, ejaculate Hallelujah or Amen on any occasion, relevant and irrelevant. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in spite of all this influence the old 
people, once they became accustomed to the investigator’s interest in the “ old 
way,’ were soon happily discussing the old law, the marriage sections and other 
interesting facets of the life ‘‘ before.” 

As on the Queensland reserve a man was unable to earn his living near his 
family, so too the New South Wales native frequently goes away from the reserve 
to earn a living, leaving his family there meanwhile. But there is not the same sense 
of isolation ; he is not going very far, he can return when he so desires ; he is not 
under any employment agreement'as is his northern cousin. If his job seems a good 
one, his wife may bring her children to live nearer to him, at least on an adjacent 
reserve. It is not often that a native can rent a house. Some years ago, at least, 
this was seldom possible for the native going to work from a Queensland controlled 
reserve. This meant that he was denied family life. Portion of his earnings went 
back to his wife, but it might be several years before he got back to the reserve. 
Meanwhile both husband and wife tended to form other alliances, and this was 
frequently the cause of difficulty on the reserve. 


NATIVE CUSTOMS AND POINTs OF VIEW 


A point frequently overlooked by administrators is the native attitude to what 
we are pleased to call the “ illegitimate child.’’ The expression has no parallel in 
native thought. A man often marries a girl already the possessor of one or more 
children, whose fathers were white men. 

This native husband fails entirely to discriminate between these and his “‘ own” 
children. To native thinking they are all one; they have the same mother, are 
from the same womb. The kinship term indicates this very clearly. All the children 
of women who are wife to me are called by the name for child. It is all very simple. 

Repeatedly, on reserve A, it was suggested to a man that his eldest child was 
not his, but he would insist that of course it was, for were not all these Bapanjila 
to him? This is not based on ignorance of paternity, as might be suggested, for 
natives who had no contact with whites; it simply indicates that the old way is 
inherent ; it is still the only way to classify one’s relations and indicate the right 
way to behave towards them. 

In the old way there is no term for stepchild, hence no pattern of behaviour 
towards a stepchild has been developed. A white official, thinking in his own terms— 
not native terms—took away the two children of a native woman which she had 
borne to the white man on whose station she had worked. He did this in order, as 
he thought, to give her a chance in her marriage with a full blood native on the 
reserve. It was most distressing to both husband and wife. They could not under- 
stand why the official should interfere in such a way. It made them most unhappy 
and apprehensive. A native girl about to bear a white man’s child said, “ All I 
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e talk a hope is that it won’t have blue eyes, I want to keep my baby.”” For some time the 

refer to Administration had been taking children with light eyes away from the camp and 

slevant. putting them in institutions where their parentage was never remarked. The motive 
the old was good. It was thought that in this way the children might be brought up 

e “old “ white,” and that they would be happier than if left in camp life. 

d other Incidentally, it was noted that practically all the fair haired or blue eyed people 

oan a on the reserve had married very dark or full blood people. One man explained 

renal it that they wanted to “ get back to their mothers.’’ Another said he married a 

e sense dark woman so that his children would not be light and have the unhappy time he had 

» is not had as a half-caste. 

a good This suggestion of an unhappy life does not apply to life in a native camp ; 

djacent this man had lived among whites, and was very bitter about it. The natives them- 

t least, selves do not discriminate about half-castes as we do; in fact, the native “ step- 

trolled father,” as we might call him, is usually most proud of his wife’s child by a white 

S went : man ; he boasts of its prowess and takes pride in its achievements exactly as if it 

— were his own. 

a On the other hand the white man, with his strong materialistic attitudes where 
possessions are concerned, and with his firm resolve that such possessions should pass 
on only to those who are his actual flesh and blood—this man cannot conceive of 

> what the easy, warm affection towards a stepchild which is so possible to a native man. 

lel in The native, having no possessions to pass on, no honoured family name, is relieved 

- more of the necessity to make such a virtue of chastity. 

It is a solemn thought that chastity in our own society is based on nothing 
own ” more elevated than this interest in possessions. 

a+ Wife lending, which shocks the white man, is phrased thus by an old native : 

ildren “ This stranger, he come among us, much better we send to him a woman old enough 

Petts to have sense than we let him prowl after our young girls.” The maternity hospitals 

" pore of Sydney during the present war offer data very pertinent to this realistic handling 

PR of a delicate social situation. 

vial is Another point of interest is the native attitude towards old people. The old 

right are experienced, they have seen a lot of things, hence are they treated with great 

respect. Even in New South Wales where the white fashion reigns in many things, 
viour children can be noted observing this old pattern of behaviour. The official who 
rms— thinks a light jocular manner the best way to treat elderly natives is not, in fact, 

e had consolidating his own prestige. Only the contrary. But, should he uphold the 

er, as prestige of the old people and give them the deference due to their position in native 

n the tribal affairs, he would get greater co-operation and a real solution to his problem of 

nder- dealing with juveniles. 

appy It is just as important for whites to “‘ assimilate ’ some native customs as it is 


All I for the reverse to take place. 
EE 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATIVE 


If, by the term “ convert,’”’ we indicate one who has turned from his old way of 
life, repudiating and relinquishing it entirely in favour of another mode of life, then 
the Aborigines are not converts. This does not mean to say they do not accept 
Christianity, they do; but they weave it into the old pattern. For them the “ old 
way ”’ does not cease; it merely has to accommodate itself to the new era and 
incorporate some of the new code. 


An old man said: “ Our old way was a good way. It was right for us and it 
kept the people straight and clean. God gave us the Rule. He sent white folks to 
tell about His Son, but He never sent message—stop old rule—I don’t believe that.” 


Both missionary and layman will find that, as in the administrative sphere, 
they will save endless expense and discomfort if they will realize that the native does, 
most intelligently, accept those parts of Christianity which he can at present digest 
and weave into his own patterns. 


We, perhaps, should remember that we do not, by any means, offer the native 
one hundred per cent. Christianity—-we make certain reservations—therefore we 
should not expect back the whole when we give only the part. If we did proffer 
the whole we should not find repugnance expressed at their entering a church and 
sitting beside their fellow white worshippers, or the delicate situation which arises 
when they approach the altar rail, where a common communion cup is used, nor 
would there be the objection to native children attending the State schools with white 
children. 

Following are incidents from reserve A. 


It should first be explained that, being a government reserve, all denominations 
had a right to visit it and hold services. Seven denominations availed themselves 
of this, which resulted in the reservé having exactly the same pleasant chaos which 
is part of white society to-day. 

To the reserve A natives, all religious visitors were in the nature of a diversion ; 
they brightened the monotonous reserve life. But, it would indeed be difficult 
to say that the subtle differences between the denominations were clear to native 
thinking. Perhaps the best explanation was that given by an old man who thought 
the various churches resembled the tribal marriage rule: “ All these feller have 
different ‘ skin,’ but all know Father.” His impression had been heightened by the 
fact that he was told a Roman Catholic might not marry a Protestant. Here was 
something that he could understand ; it made the whole mystery of these differences 
appear quite clear to him. He was, however, most disturbed by a young woman 
missionary who insisted that prior to the mission reaching him he had lived in darkness 
and in sin. 

This he neither could, nor would, believe. 

He said: ‘‘ Long before white man come we had the Father—He make all these 
feller and all animal too. By and by He send His Son to white man and this feller 
he say go tell blackfeller about Me. Now this white feller he got message all mixed 
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up I think. Father, He no tell him we sinners, Father knows about us all the time— 
He know we follow Rule, get married right, don’t eat wrong animal, just like He tell 
us long time ago. Father He know us real well. This feller (the woman missionary) 
he too young, he no get message right, he no get Rule.” 


Like much of our planning for native adjustment, the choice of missionaries is 
made without any reference to native wishes or understanding. 


The Rule in native life is sacred and spoken of carefully. It is entrusted only 
to those who are of mature years and rarely does a woman speak of it. There is no 
one in a native tribe with less social prestige than young, unmarried women, yet 
we cheerfully send such persons as missionaries, little realizing that it does far 
more harm than good. 


Moreover there is, for an old initiated man, a dreadful sense of indignity when 
he knows that this young girl will probably officiate at his burial. It is a most painful 
and humiliating thought. Yet it happens frequently. 

At death the natives are anxious to follow the “ old rule,” but ritual fighting and 
gashing of the mourners’ bodies is now forbidden by the Administration. In addition, 
the missionary frowns upon the painting of face and arms with clay and also wailing. 
Thus, bereft of all that a funeral implies, the natives of reserve A wait until sunset, 
when the missionaries retire from the reserve, and they wail until the next morning. 
Clay is hastily painted on at night and washed off before the missionary returns in 
the morning, the missionary, meanwhile, having resorted to the threat that there 
will be no comforts issued at Christmas to those who turn back to the old rule. 

At the funeral of a young married man (initiated) his father walked ahead of the 
coffin, calling upon the totemic ancestors ; now waving his arm in imitation of his 
own eaglehawk totem, now drawing patterns in the sand in imitation of the deceased’s 
totem, the scrub turkey. 

At the grave, the missionary ordered all wailing to cease. People who were not 
closely related to the deceased now assembled with the missionary and sang hymns 
and then prayers were offered. After this the missionary read from the Bible 
and more hymns concluded the ceremony. 

It was a very hot day, but near by an old man had lit a fire. During the day 
the smoke drifted gently across the coffin, and at times almost obscured the relatives 
from view. The missionary was quite unaware of the significance of this. Actually 
the smoke was to ensure that the spirit would not follow the relatives back to the 
reserve but would go straight up. 

Coming home after the ceremony, the wailing began again and at the home of 
the man’s father the mourners arranged themselves in three groups. Members of the 
two moieties were in two of the groups, and the wife and her near relations in another. 
The nearest male kin, after sunset, divested themselves of all clothing except a pair 
of brown, very brief shorts. They were gashed on the legs and arms and wore clay 
paint ; the women wore clay on their faces only, the design differing according to 
relationship. This wailing and visiting went on for three days. Twice during that 
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time the missionary came and conducted services. She read from the Bible, and 
hymns were sung. During her visits all wailing, et cetera, ceased. 


“ Poor feller (the woman missionary) ‘im bin like Fred alright, let ’im sing out for 
Fred ‘is way if he wants to,’ whereupon everybody, quite feelingly, took part in the 
missionary’s service. As soon as she left the wailing began anew. 


The parents of the young man had always attended the mission and took part 
in teaching Sunday school, therefore the missionary was quite heated at what, she 
felt, was a lapse “ back into darkness.” The parents said that Fred had gone to 
his spirit home and at the home was Jesus—this, to them, was plain and logical. 


The matron of the hospital drew attention to the fact that one old man appeared 
to be related to “ practically everyone who dies,” and so it seemed. 


Only close relatives were permitted in the hospital when a patient was seriously 
ill, and each time that someone was reported as dangerously ill along came Nigger 
with a request to come in ; he always had the relationship worked out and vouched 
for by the close relatives. He always stayed by the sufferer until the end. 


On one occasion May, an ardent mission worker, was called to the bedside of her 
nephew, who was dying. The old man came with her and he stood in the background, 
but it was apparent that May was well aware of his being there. 


Presently a signal went from Nigger to May, who thereupon spoke to the now 
unconscious boy. “Look up, Johnnie, and sing. Look up, look up to Jesus.” 
At the same time she pointed upwards and tried to catch the roving eye of the now 
unconscious child. She was trying to make the boy’s gaze go upwards so that, at 
the moment of death, his spirit would also go straight up and not stay around the 
camp. Nigger was the clever man who knew just how to help to make this happen, 
and it was very important that he should be there. 

But this was all accomplished without offending the missionary or the matron. 
There is an almost exquisite politeness in the whole thing. 

Later, I went to May’s house. She was cowering in a darkened room in the 
house she would not otherwise think of living in ; she much preferred the fire in the 
yard. But here, she could wear the paint for Johnnie without the missionary seeing 
her, and that night the male relatives came to wail and knock their heads on the wall 
of the room, causing them to bleed. 

The next day Johnnie’s funeral was carried out with the utmost obedience to 
missionary wishes. After the funeral we went to the bush, where all close relatives 
were “‘ smoked ” in order to confound the spirit, that it might not see them. 

At the service for Johnnie the following Sunday, May declaimed how glad she 
was that Johnnie knew about Jesus before he died, and that he was “saved.” In 
conversations with her it was possible to see that she was not hypocritical ; she was 
only certain that the knowledge of Jesus should be added to the Rule. To her they 
were not incompatibles. She just felt that as the missionary was so young, there 
was no chance of her knowing the Rule, hence, like the myths of the culture heroes, 
the missionary had one bit, May had another, but they were all part of the whole. 
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A man whose wife had died asked that her body should not be left unattended 
in the morgue. He was actually afraid that the northern people would try to get 
one of her fingers for use in black magic, but he did not dare say this to the matron. 
Instead, he said that her rings were valuable and he had heard a feller meant to 
‘‘pinch”’ it. This directed attention to her hands but did not give the real 
explanation. . 


It was said, too, that many spirits had not been able to get away properly and 
this was why the camp was now suffering an influenza epidemic. 


‘“‘ Then they (the spirits) stay around the camp forty days and forty nights, just 
like the Lord, before He ascended into Heaven.” 


There are many instances of these attempts to weave the Christian story into 
native legend. On the North Coast of New South Wales is a remote place where, 
the early legend clearly indicates, a culture hero stayed. Twelve trees stand in a 
row quite close to this place, and now the legend tells that Jesus passed this way and 
these trees are his apostles. 


Another legend of the Irendely people (Queensland) says, “In mid-day the 
people missed the sun. It went dark all of a sudden and nowhere could you see. 
The Irendely sing a song about it : 


kari wurunga manda kara nanamu. nokum nanamu. 
sun taken away; food no for us; dark for us. 


‘‘ This, missus, was when you had Calvary, see we have song to prove we had it too.” 


The legend of the Mutchuma among the Goa people has its Christian twist also. 
‘Long ago two boys were chasing butterflies. Soon they come up to a big red 
kangaroo getting chased by two dingoes. These dogs they kill that kangaroo and its 
blood become the water hole, which is now a ‘clever’ place. This water hole has 
winding gullies; they are the torn guts of the kangaroo. When the kangaroo’s 
blood congealed it formed the red rocks near this place. That kangaroo, he really a 
good person, get killed like Jesus so to show all fellow right road. Now, if you go 
in the early morning, and you have a clean heart, you will see the kangaroo and the 
two dogs being friends. They are doing that to show us how to be good, and never 
fight any more. You sing about the blood of the Lamb, but we know it should be 
kangaroo because of this story.” ‘A bit different, but he mean same thing.” 


A butterfly corroboree which travels right from South Australia through 
Queensland is now told in a slightly altered form. The butterfly was Jesus before He 
went to the white people. He was killed by the Warki (Workaia) and the Waryni 
(Wa:nji) people and then His spirit went to the white fellers. 


Fire has, of course, great significance for native people. An old woman was 
dying in the hospital at A, and the matron decided she was delirious, for, on a very 
hot day, she was asking to be taken back home to the fire. Matron ordered hot 
bottles, and a kerosene stove was placed by the bed, and yet she wished for the fire. 
Maggie, the sick woman’s friend, said: ‘‘ White feller no understand. Jennie knows 
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she is dying, but this is not country belong her and she want to get to fire because 
that fire take her spirit right up and up and up back to her own country.” 


An old man of the Badjela people said: ‘‘ If me sick, me get another feller and 
we make talk and talk to Biral (God). We say, “‘ Oh Father me sick, back, he ache, 
all the time—I sing out—Bye and bye back, he get well. We talk to Father our 
way, when we make a fire.” 


It is native custom to destroy the shack wherein a person dies and also to burn 
his personal possessions. On reserve A it was difficult for the older people, at least, 
to get accustomed to seeing the hospital still standing despite the deaths which had 
taken place in it. It made them uneasy. They thought if once you went in there 
you could not possibly get out, for the spirits would be sure to take you. 


A frugal matron of the single girls’ quarters ordered the clothing of a deceased 
girl to be washed and distributed among the other occupants of the quarters. This 
caused great uneasiness and resulted in all misfortune being attributed to the dead 
Cissie’s apparel. 


Such a superstition was not in evidence among the farmer tenant group in 
New South Wales. Here one had to buy clothes with the money one earned. White 
people whom one knew handled possessions of the dead and were not harmed thereby. 
The old people certainly felt that way about it, but nowadays with the whites here 
it was all very different, and clothes cost money. On reserve A, of course, the girls 
were provided with clothes by the government—they were not earning money. 
Old Grannie of the Kuam (Warrego) people died, and as the missionary had made 
little headway with this group, she was buried with the minimum of Christian ritual. 
After the burial the ritual smoking of the relatives took place and her shack was 
dismantled. Iron and timber for shacks was very scarce on reserve A, so the best 
pieces were saved and distributed among the relations. But her personal belongings, 
a heavy leather suitcase, a gramophone and other such things were all burned. One 
of her sons, very light in colour and decidedly European in features, returned to the 
reserve at her death. Wailing broke out anew on his arrival. Later he said, “I 
went to the white school and I learned about Jesus, and He seems very kind, like a 
brother. He is merciful, I can’t believe He would object to old Mum living her life 
according to the Rule. It seems so much more like Him than the way the whites 
live—it’s a bit puzzle to me.” 


The whole crux of the situation for the natives is: 

(a) They cannot repudiate the old way of life. It had come down from 
immemorial times; it sufficed their needs. 

(b) It is bewildering when, as on reserve A, all denominations claim their way 
as the only way. 


An old man said, ‘“‘ We know you well and we trust you ; we give you the name 
of God our way (Biral), for we know you will not sing it out or laugh, but we would 
never tell that name to young ones. Them feller don’t understand and they laugh 
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because out loud. Now white feller let everybody sing out name, everybody shout and 
laugh. That not a good way.” 
ler and He was referring to certain hymns which are sung with gusto and call sometimes 
1e ache, for clapping of the hands as well. 
her our It has not been grasped by such missionaries that the hearty “‘ happy ’’ approach 
was perhaps a very suitable way to spread the gospel to the oppressed industrial 
to burn workers of Britain in the last century, but strangely unsuited to a people who approach 
t least, religion from the mystical, ritualistic standpoint of the Aborigines. This “ happi- 
ich had ness ”’ approach, so necessary no doubt, to cheer the British working classes and give 
n there them contentment with their “‘ station to which it had pleased God to call them ”— 
all this has no significance for the Aborigine. He has no feeling of social inferiority 
sconsedl which must be bolstered by the declaration that all men are equal in the sight of 
Te God. He just accepts the latter. He knows it for a truth—not a mere form of 
e dead words. What he needs is a religious approach that requires careful personal prepara- 
tion as in the initiation ceremony ; he requires something mystical and reverent. 
oup in Thus, on reserve A, the natives were carefully taking those crumbs from the 


White rich man’s table which they could digest. They were fitting them into the old 
legends and making Christianity a part of the old rule. They perceived, behind all 


a the blundering and the crude way in which the gospel was being presented to them, 
1e girls something of the real germ of religion as they knew it 7 this they were trying to 
noney. retrieve and save from the chaos in which they found it. 
| made Of the natives reviewed in New South Wales, it might be said that they do not 
ritual. live by the old rule quite so much as the Queensland people ; but this is not to say 
-k was that it is not still there. It is just more deeply embedded in their thought and not 
ie best so apparent on the surface. 
igings, In New South Wales the native sees white people inattentive to their religion, 
One and he sees that nothing happens to them that is disastrous ; he does not therefore 
to the pay quite the same attention to it as on the Queensland reserve. In New South 
id, “* Wales the old way is spoken of wistfully—with regret, for it was good. 
likes . On the North Coast of New South Wales about seven years ago, the natives 
wr ite were saving up in order to have a big initiation ceremony. They were disturbed at 
white the way in which their young men were getting “ into trouble ”’ with the police, and 
they said that this return to the old way might just stop all the worry. 
At the present time, when so much is being said of Reconstruction and a New 
from Deal for the natives, it seems an opportune moment to suggest that some really 
serious work should be done first in studying native reactions and their opinions on 
r way the efforts made, often so fruitlessly, on their behalf. 


CAROLINE KELLY. 








































A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 


(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 1) 
Material Culture. 


In our previous discussion of Culture Contact we stressed the advisability of 
the Ooldea people becoming self-supporting. We suggested that one aspect would 
be the retention and development of the class of skilled wood-carvers who are at 
present available in the society.1®? Articles and objects which express their own ideas 
and thoughts could be manufactured and could help to stabilize their economy and 
contribute to the raising of their standard of living above the level it is to-day. It 
was stated too, that a School of Wood-carving dealing with traditional and introduced 
motifs could come into being under sympathetic administration. The Mission or 
Government depét could for the time being act as a buffer and distribution centre.1® 


187 B. Malinowski has mentioned (‘‘ Practical Anthropology,” Africa, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 34) 
that people even of the most simple culture devote work towards the production of what might 
be called luxuries—objects of art, personal ornaments, paintings (or drawings) and objects servi 
for cult and ritual. In the lastnamed category most of the well carved objects from Ooldea may 
be found ; while those under the first do not exist, and under the second are rare, as most personal 
decoration is non-durable. The drawings are of complete aboriginal inspiration, but are mostly 
expressed through a European medium. 

The above writer continues that “‘ labour should be defined as a purposeful form of systematic 
activity standardized by tradition and devoted to the satisfaction of wants, the making of means 
of production, the creation of objects of luxury, value and renown.’ 


168 Tn this connection it may be of interest to mention a scale of prices which has recently been 
drawn up by the United Aborigines’ Mission, in regard to certain objects of native manufacture 
obtainable at Ooldea. The adoption of such a scale was found to be necessary, since military 
personnel passing through the area were accustomed to making payments greatly in excess of the 
value of articles which they purchased from the aborigines ; thus the native economy, already 
unbalanced, was becoming even more seriously disrupted, while the effect upon the people 
themselves was particularly deleterious. 

Following is a brief extract from the scale referred to above (the leaflet itself is entitled 
“ Help the Aborigines. Buy Real Australian Native Curios. Made by the Aborigines of the 
Ancient Native Soak, ‘ Ooldea.’’’ The prices listed include Postage Paid in Australia) : 


** Tested Comeback BooMERANGS a Ne a -- 2/6 each 
Spear Throwers .. Fae ie a nie! A aaa 5/- » 
Sacred Bull Roarers - La ce i Py S16. 53 
Witch Doctor Carved Magic Sticks .. ae oe yes, . pie 
Waddies .. s re 3 p05 Be Hig 
Murderer’s Magic Pointing Bone “6 2s ele eae eae 
Murderer’s Crocodile or Emu Boots . “se én .. Io/f— , £1 a pair 
Head Bands a ae ie sc ea ss sf 
Snake Walking Sticks .. 4/- and 5/- each 
Miniature Sets of Weapons—Small Spears, Spear Thrower, 

Shield, Waddies, Boomerang 7/6 a set 


All made of Australian Native Hardwood, Mulga, and Myall.” 
(Additional Note, June, 1944.) 
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Other aspects, and the extension of educational facilities so that eventually a School 
of Native Studies would develop naturally within the community, have been referred 
to above. This would give the aborigines equal opportunity of exercising both their 
mental and physical capabilities. But because our European culture stresses 
the desirability of material possessions, and the Ooldea people are being increasingly 
brought into contact with our way of life, it is necessary to consider this aspect of 
aboriginal material-culture. Such material possessions as they now possess will 
form a basis for future evaluation and evolution. It should be added that such a 
material culture, which is necessarily restricted, must not be sought as a criterion of 
cultural level. The same principle may be postulated for a society which has 
extended and elaborated its material possessions, e.g. that of western Europe. In 
Ooldea society material possessions are of secondary consideration, and the trend has 
been to accentuate the psychic and the philosophic. This is apparent in the foregoing 
study. 

The sociological significance of many of the objects has been adequately noticed 
in our previous summary of the customs and institutions of the Desert people. 
From that data it will be observed that material possessions grew out of two needs of 
aboriginal man of this region. First, what may be termed the profane need, was the 
invention and development of aids to living. Under this latter heading may be 
listed implements of hunting and food-collecting ; utensils and tools for treating 
food ; and constructions for shelter. The second need, the sacred, is spiritual in 
essence and very necessary for the maintenance of faith in everyday activities and 
routine. Such calls for an expression in symbolism and display, because of the 
reenactments of mythological happenings that constitute much of the religious and 
magico-religious dogma. There is much, too, of the esthetic embodied in this 
conception. Whether the symbols and objects associated with their religion are 
indigenous in origin or not is beside the point in this discussion. It is necessary only 
to recognize their existence, and their obvious importance in the development of this 
second need. Under this heading may be grouped the sacred boards, bull-roarers, 
‘wanigi, head-dresses and body decorations. In addition there are the objects of 
sorcery and bodily ornamentations which probably grew out of the two primary 
needs. 

The design and decorative treatment of secular and non-secular objects is an 
important factor which may not be discussed here. A comprehensive range of 
material objects obtained at Ooldea is now in the collection of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

It should be mentioned that although the Ooldea people have not an extensive 
material culture, they have nevertheless been painstaking in their endeavour to 
produce an article, whatever its function, of the highest degree of workmanship. 
This is specially displa yed in the excellent treatment of spears, shields, spear-throwers, 
‘tilbilba and ‘pubiy. The last three are in varied designs which usually consist of 
conventionalized motifs. When they are expressing their true talent in the pro- 
duction of these traditional objects and designs, the workmanship is of the highest. 
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But when they must apply their skill to producing Europeanized designs and 
naturalistic representations the workmanship deteriorates, mainly because there is 
little interest based on their own cultural background. When educational facilities 
are extended and the traditional wood-carving retained and respected, a branch 
specializing in introduced motifs may gradually evolve under guidance. 

Since European contact, with the introduction of such implements of manufacture 
as the axe, chisel, knife and certain pointed incising tools, native substitutes for 
these have almost disappeared, except for the stone adze mounted on the spear- 
thrower, while even this is becoming rare. No longer are stone-axes and stone 
implements used. The inclusion of flour in the Government rations has rendered 
unnecessary the use of the pounder ; while buckets and kerosene tins, presented or 
sold to natives by depdts and Missions, have made useless the large wooden water 
receptacles and kangaroo-skin water-bags. There is a marked difference between 
objects made by stone implements and those made by European tools, the latter 
being of poorer workmanship. This will be and is being overcome as the native 
becomes able to manipulate his tools more skilfully. There is no one to guide him 
in their use, while all metal implements are still held and worked in the same manner 
as were the stone. Good workmanship should be encouraged, and any deviation 
from the traditional standard deplored. The natural woods, such as mulga, sandal- 
wood and myall, lend themselves to native treatment and express truly the individual 
beauty of the manufactured articles, whether they be secular or non-secular in usage. 

Besides those objects manufactured within the community, others are traded 
from far distant places ; spear-throwers, spears and pearlshell from the Kimberleys, 
certain boomerangs from the north-east, and worked flints from the north. 

The following tables set out lists of objects and material possessions generally 
seen at Ooldea. 


TABLE A. 
Indigenous Aboriginal Objects, etc., Associated with Men. 

























Articles of 
Religious Life. Magical. Articles of Personal Adornment, 
Everyday. etc. 
‘tiilbilba board ‘tulu | shield | pubic tassels(a) 
"‘pubing bull - roarer | ‘madaki bull-roarer | Spear (plain) | necklets of fibre or 


(small) hair(a) 

‘pubing bull - roarer | “urum’bela bull-roarer | spear (clipped) | nose-bone (bone and 
(large) | wood)(c) 

‘wanigi(b) | ‘pubt’pubi bull-roarer | spear (‘jalwu:)(a) | pearl-shell necklet(c) 
‘lava’lava(b) | human-hair twine | spear (‘wili)(a) ‘nanba_ waist - band 


Notes.—(a) Not now made or used. 


(6) Dismantled or thrown away after usage. 


(made by women) (c) 


(c) Articles worn everyday, but received at initiation. 
(d) Made and obtained from distant regions. 


(e) Origin of manufacture unknown. 
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TABLE A.—Continued. 
Indigenous Aboriginal Objects, etc., Associated with Men.—Continued. 





| | 
| 





| Articles of 
Religious Life. Magical. Articles of | Personal Adornment, 











Everyday. etc. 

‘wanigi on pole(b) | love magic head-band | spear (large ‘‘ spade ” | head-pad(c) 

el | | Pointed) (2) | 
jm board head- | love magic bone | spear-thrower | head-band 

dress(b) | | 
‘wanigit head - dress | ‘ma:ban shell(d) | spear-thrower(d) | bunch of feathers for 
‘dali(b) | (altered shape) | bun 
A variety of head- | pointing ‘“ bone” | lengthofwood grooved | ‘walandi ornamental 
dresses and orna- and split for fire | head sticks 
mentations associated making 

with totemic an- | 

cestral beings(b) 
Certain sacred objects | ’muldjara shoes club (straight) | wombat-fur felt (made 
and relics mentioned by women) 


in the above text(e) 
Ceremonial pole 


| small bag worn in | club (slightly curved) | message - sticks (at 
beard of “kinkin ceremonial times) 





‘pindt’ pindi(b) | small bag for magical | club (heavy end)(2) | mourning-ring 
| objects used by the | 
| ‘kinkin 
baton for chanting rainmaking pearl- | stone pounder and __ head - dresses and 
shell(d@) | “* plate *’(a) | ‘pindt’pindi for play- 
about ‘inma(b) 
arm - bands with | quartz crystal(d) | certain stone flakes | baton for play-about 
feathers(d) | and knives (four | ‘imma(b) 
| kinds)(a) 
stone knife ‘punjaru | stone axe(a) emu feathers worn as 
(still used) (a) | waist decoration 
| boomerang (returning) | 
| boomerang (throwing, | fibreand feather bundle 
| ordinary) | to keep flints, etc., in 
boomerang (cere- | fur or twine bag for 
monial type) (a) native tobacco(a) 
| boomerang (eastern | arm-bands(a) 
type)(a) (4). 
| | sinews obtained and | ceremonial pole for 
treated (a) | play-about “inma 
bone dagger(a) 
| wooden dagger 
twine bags of varying 
| size(a) 
| bags of twigs and | 
| branches(d) 
| | sharpened sticks(b) 
| a stick to open animals ——-—--—__—-—-> 
| or to wear as a hair 
| | ornament | 
-— ——___———_ gum worked up and 
| used for a variety of 
| purposes 
SANE ecaetas \y7 <—__—_—_—_| ochres obtained and ——————-——-> 
| | used 
<< pads of emu and bird 
down 
= fo we | lengths of human hair 





and fur twine 
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TABLE B. 


Indigenous Aboriginal Objects, etc., Associated with Women. 








Articles of 
Religious Life. Magical. Articles of Personal Adornment, 
Everyday. etc. 








‘sanba (sacred } a wooden dish (for mix- | pearl-shell(c) (d) 
object) (e) ing flour) 
stone knife (still used) | head-band wooden dish (for | nose-bone(c) 
digging) 
ceremonial pole large wooden water | pubic tassel(a) 
carrier(a) 
kangaroo-skin bag(a) | necklets of fibre and 
fur(a) (c) 
skin bag(a) fibre head-band 


fibre and fur bag(a) | mourning ring 
‘waladu flour mixer | umbilical cord necklet 
made by women for 
| | their children of either 
| sex 
‘wana or digging stick | arm-band(a) (c) 
stone knife (still | teething stick for child 
used) (a) 
throwing pegs(a) 
bs <-—_—_—_—_——  (ochres) a 
bags of twigs and 
branches(b) 
ring-, head-pads on 
which to carry water 
‘djungart grinding 
stone(a) 
‘djiwa flat stone 
dish(a) 











Notes—(a) Not now made or used. 
(6) Dismantled or thrown away after usage. 
(c) Articles worn everyday, but received at initiation. 
(d@) Made and obtained from distant regions. 
(e) Origin of manufacture unknown. 
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TABLE C. 
Objects and Articles Introduced by European Contact. 
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Articles of Everyday Use. 


Personal Adornment. 


Sundries. 





cans and tin receptacles 

cups, tin 

clothing 

shoes(*) 

blankets 

old boxes 

axes 

chisels and certain incising tools 

bagging 

tarpaulin(*) 

knives 

old nibs for incising 

matches 

torch(%) 

rifles(x) 

pipes 

“crow-bar”’ or piece of iron used as 
digging stick 

bottles and small tins 

camera(%) 





wool, coloured 
ribbons(#) 

cheap jewellery(z) 
small tobacco bag 


cards 
dice(*) 





Note.—(x) Rarely seen. 


TaBLe D. 


Aboriginal Constructions. 





| 
In the Camp. 


Relevant to Food- 
Collecting. 


In the Secret Life. 





native hut (wet weather) 


wind-break (also termed summer 
camp—fairly high) 


wind-break for ‘inma use (com- 
paratively low) 

trees cut to hold food and water 
cans 

a shelter constructed with four 
upright pronged sticks, and 
covered with boughs (not now 
made except in far Spinifex) 

Europeanized shelter (rarely seen) 





FF 


decoys 


native dams 


catchments 


bush arrangements for 
catching animals 
pitfalls 





sacred store-houses (in trees 
with use of logs, branches 
and supports) 


sacred store-houses (in bushes 
with branches) 

elongated ‘madaki mound (used 
by men) 

elongated ‘madaki mound (used 
by women) 

conical mound at grave 


cleared 
breaks 


spaces with wind- 
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Conclusion. 

In the foregoing paper an endeavour has been made to set out a fairly complete 
but summarized survey of Great Victoria Desert (or Spinifex) culture, from the 
viewpoint of those aborigines congregated at Ooldea. Our approach has been 
functional and concerned with Ooldea society as a self-contained entirety, considering 
at the same time its contact with our culture and the surrounding disintegrative 
influences. Even after twenty-five years of white contact the aboriginal culture has 
barely altered ; these circumstances were favourable for our study of an aboriginal 
society and the initial stages of its contact with white culture. In the former case 
members comprised people from various tribes, while in the latter such contact 
consisted of the establishment of the Mission and earlier of the Transcontinental 
Railway. During our period of work we were fortunate in obtaining the services 
of a number of excellent informants, both male and female, as well as in having the 
sympathy of the resident Missionary. Further, our stay extended through three 
seasons, including early Spring, when the East, West and South “ mobs” were 
gathered for the performance of ceremonies. The data obtained was in excess of 


that originally anticipated ; the bulk of our material will be presented at a later 
date in book form. 


This study should form a basis for future work which should be carried out in 
areas on the fringe or within the Great Victoria Desert. We have mentioned the 
results that must surely accrue from a comparative work in, for example, the War- 


burton Ranges. 


It is important to realize the limitations of the investigation set out in the 
foregoing report. We were in the field for just on six months, and in that time were 
in continual contact with Desert people. We were able to obtain a fairly clear 
comprehension of their society, and were able to understand more simple 
conversations without an intermediary. The sacred blood-letting rites and ritual 
associated with the metamorphosed bodies of “ Dream-time”’ ancestral beings ; 
the detailed descriptions of sorcery, and the material collected on love magic ; the 
secret ‘tjukubi myths of the women, together with their initiation ritual, will gauge the 
depth of our study and the degree of intimacy reached by us with our informants. 
But in such a short period of time only a part of the intricate workings of a Desert 
society are revealed. The longer one studies a tribe (or people) the more one is 
conscious of the gaps in and shortcomings of his investigation. In addition to the 
mastery of the complex dialects of the various tribes which are either present at or 
come into Ooldea, there are other aspects which need further investigation. These 
are : 


(x) Further enquiry into the function and ritual of the sacred relics, which 
are held in deep regard. 


(2) The observation of certain portions of the ‘Wadi ‘Gudjara 'Nji:vana and 
some “ lesser ’’ ceremonies. 
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(3) The comparison of several different circumcision ceremonies performed 

from time to time at Ooldea.t Some are more elaborate in ritual than others ; 
of greatest importance are the subsequent ceremonies associated with the 
‘Wadi 'Gudjara, in which are used the ‘tjilbilba boards. Full consideration 
should be given to the instruction in religious dogma of a novice during this 
period. 
Observation of the actual initiation ritual of a girl who has reached puberty. 
This entails obligations and prohibitions similar to those found in the male 
ritual. The latter’s connection with the former is of interest ; that is, in 
most mythological texts a girl’s initiation, or “ cutting,” with its subsequent 
rites, is carried out at the same time as or a little after the male circumcision 
ritual. 


Further enquiry into the initiation of-native doctors, and their spiritual 
concepts. Detailed descriptions of the ‘tfina’gabil could be obtained from a 
number of men who had actually taken part in this magical operation. 


(6) Observation of certain love magic rituals performed by both men and women. 


In the main body of this paper a certain amount of attention has been paid to 
Culture Contact. The situation in respect of this is continually changing—even 
since our survey was made conditions (as previously mentioned) have altered consider- 
ably. Such is true of most parts of Australia under present conditions. In view of 
this increasing contact, it is important to note the two main causes of the deterioration 
of the culture of more simple societies: ‘“‘ first, an uncompromising, unsympathetic, 
and unintelligent superimposing of the culture of the white races upon the natives, 
and second a failure on the part of native culture to adjust itself to changed con- 
ditions.’’26® One culture can indeed be superimposed upon another ; but it cannot 
be absorbed unless it modifies and adapts itself to become gradually a living part of 
the existing structure of the latter culture—otherwise it must remain alien. 


The main remedy, as we see it, is the instigation of a sympathetic study of the 
point of view of the natives ; they should be assisted to evolve their culture, and to 
absorb gradually the new elements until a modified form of such culture, adequate 
for the changed conditions of contact, is reached. 


The chief agents for the spread of European culture in the Desert regions have 
been, as they are at present, aborigines’ protector, police constables, white settler, 
missionaries, and anthropologists or investigators. Reference to certain of these 
has been made in the foregoing paper. In regard to the first category, the following 
may be quoted as summarizing the matter: “ It may well be hoped that protectors 
will be encouraged to learn something that really matters about the race whom they 
are appointed to protect. It is, unfortunately, rare to find any who have anything 


+ See Appendix I. 


169 W. B. Mumford, ‘‘ Education and the Social Adjustment of the Primitive Peoples of 
Africa to European Culture,” Africa, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 139-40. 
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but a very superficial knowledge of the aborigines.”!” The missionary has in many 
cases acted as a buffer between the native and other European influences. For this 
reason alone, his retention is advisable ; we have already intimated the scope which 
exists for improvement in Mission contact. Mission work should be carried out in 
conjunction with an anthropological outlook ; this is essential. Professor D. Wester- 
mann, in an article addressed primarily to missionaries, says : “‘ He cannot do his 
work as a missionary without being in sympathy with his people, and this sympathy 
will make him appreciate the native’s customs and habits, his point of view and his 
beliefs, his fears and his hopes, his joys and his sorrows, and will enable him to be 
fair both to the good and the less good sides of his nature. By the very nature of his 
work, the missionary is bound to destroy much that belongs to native life. This in 
itself should drive him to study these things conscientiously, so that nothing may be 
destroyed that were better kept alive, either in its present or in some new form.’’!4 
The function of a Mission is twofold : it ministers to both the spiritual and physical 
needs of the native. The latter has been adequately treated, but certain aspects 
of the former should again be stressed. The teaching of religion should be a process 
of evolution, beginning by building on the foundation of the natives’ own beliefs and 
not by destroying them ; unfortunately in many parts of Australia the latter has 
been the case. However, as has been mentioned, the religious life of the natives at 
Ooldea is as yet comparatively unaltered. The aims of the missionary would be best 
served through the medium of the native school. Educational facilities should be 
improved so that native children should be prepared to enter a life in a higher 
economic level than is to-day open to the majority of native people in Australia. 
We have recommended the formation of an aboriginal School of Native Studies 
which could be begun by the Mission, with the help of experienced teachers and 
anthropologists. This is something which should be attempted now and not in the 
future, present conditions among the natives being suitable for their inauguration. 
Were this project to be delayed until the conclusion of the war, its successful achieve- 
ment would be rendered considerably less easy. The present situation affects the 
native as well as the white population of Australia, although the results are manifested 
in different ways. Suffice it to say that the native problem, if neglected now, will 
present in a few years a far more complex and difficult situation than the present 
one. 


Opportunity should be given now to the aborigines to advance their education, 
to keep alive their culture, or at the very least certain elements of it, by what is 
perhaps the best means—that of retaining their own vernacular, developing it into a 


170 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Protection of Aboriginals in Australia,” Review in Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, 
Pp. 378. 


171 I, Westermann, “‘ The Missionary as an Anthropological Field-Worker,” Africa, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, pp. 164-167. Further mention of problems which beset missionaries and which have.a 
bearing on Australian anthropology may be found in the journal Africa—e.g., R. Thurnwald, 
“The Missionary’s Concern in Sociology and Psychology,” Africa, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 418, and 
R. S. Rattray, ‘‘ Anthropology and Christian Missions,” Africa, Vol. I, No. t, pp. 98-106 (with 
reference to the retention and adaption of Christian teaching). 
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in many written language and creating a literature of their own. A great deal of linguistic 
For this work in Australia has been done by missionaries. Their interest is predominantly 
»e which practical, since many of them come into contact with numbers of natives who speak 
d out in no English.1”* 
Wester- Several references have been made in this conclusion to the journal Africa. 
t do his Although conditions in that country are vastly different from those prevailing in ° 
mpathy Australia, the basic needs are similar. Advancement in African mission schools and 
and his other educational bodies has made it possible for a great number of Africans to write 
m to be and express themselves through the medium of their native idiom?”*—this at times 
re of his in addition to an official European language.’”4 
This in 
may be 172 B, Malinowski, ‘‘ Practical Anthropology,” Africa, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 28-29, says: ‘‘ The 
yrm.’’171 development of a written language by missionaries has been shown, particularly in Africa, to have 
ivveliall been an important force in retaining indigenous cultural concepts.” : 
~ 173 Some missions in Australia have adopted this method recently. For instance, among the 
aspects Worora, around Kunmunya Mission, which was lately under the supervision of the Rev. Love 
process (now at Ernabella Mission), children were learning to read and write in their language ; they used 
: as their text book a translation of the Gospel of St. Mark into Worora. The children also showed 
iefs and good progress in reading and writing English. (This quoted from M. M. Bennett, Teaching the 
‘ter has Aborigines, 1935, p. 66.) This is an example of preliminary work in the right direction. 
tives at 174 The Rev. F. W. Albrecht of Hermannsburg Mission, Finke River, McDonnell Ranges, 
kindly detailed to us recently, in a private conversation (July 20th, 1942), certain aspects of his 
be best policy and organization. Some of these may be very briefly mentioned here. 
ould be In the school, pupils are taught to read and write both in English (by a simplified phonetic 
: script), and in their native Aranda (the latter used in religious teaching, and instruction being 
higher given by an old Aranda man). The aim of the former is to enable the children to write reports 
stralia. in the r ag on their work. The cultural background of the language, and the mythology, is 
retained. 
Studies The missionary stresses the fact that these people should above all retain their self-respect. 
[rs and He wishes them to become economically independent so that no work is done without an adequate 
Z return; and conversely, goods are distributed only in payment for services rendered. Each 
- in the person has complete control of any money he or she has earned, and learns to spend it wisely. 
iration An industry has grown up at the Mission, and is now undertaken entirely by the natives 
Z ‘ themselves. This work is the tanning of skins, both domestic and indigenous animals being 
chieve- utilized. Fine rugs, suitcases, boots and other leather goods are made ; those shown to us were 
cts the of an extremely high standard, equal if not superior to any produced by white manufacturers. 
2 Wood-carving and painting have developed, and encourage the possible formation of a School of 
ifested Native Arts and Craftmanship. The tendency is to blend native and European motifs. Women 
w, will have developed great interest and skill at needlework, and are also taught domestic duties. An 
, outpost of the Mission has been established at Haast’s Bluff, under the control of a half-caste 
present with two native assistants. He receives skins and other goods and distributes rations in return. 
In religious teaching, the Mission principle is to put the Christian cause before the native, 
leaving the decision to him ; no pressure, emotional or otherwise, is brought to bear. This allows 
cation, for no partial conversion, and dispenses with the purely superficial knowledge of Christianity 
é which is so common a feature elsewhere. (In the main part of this paper we have suggested that 
vhat is the new religion be gradually built up on the basis of the old, as much of the latter as possible 
into a being retained.) 
On the whole, natives are given complete access to Mission facilities. Meetings are held 
under the leadership of the tribal elders of the groups present (Aranda, Loritja, Pintubi and a 
No. 3 few Pidjandja). Camp affairs and disturbances are discussed and an election of elders takes 
: ws place each year. All such matters as would come under the control of a court in our society 
are brought to their attention. The Missionary has the power of veto over their decisions, but 
fol. IV, rarely interferes. The former marriage laws and other customs are as far as possible retained. 
have.a The importance of the family unit is stressed, and parental authority and influence are not 
‘nwald, undermined. 
(8, and Generally speaking, this is an excellent example of what can be done for the natives by a 
5 (with sympathetic and competent Missionary with a knowledge of the culture of the people with whom 


he is dealing. 
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In considering the attempts which have been and are being made to superimpose 
our own culture upon the native population of Australia, it may be well to quote the 
following remarks : “‘, . .a more liberal interpretation of our own system of morality 
is necessary, a recognition that our moral values are a product of specific social 
circumstances, having no absolute validity ; and that it may be both difficult and 
inadvisable to enforce them in a native community adjusted to an entirely different 
scheme.””275 

Schapera says, referring to South Africa: ‘‘ South African culture is shared in 
by both black’ and white—a culture in which Europeans occupy the position of a 
race-proud and privileged aristocracy, while the natives, although economically 
indispensable, are confined to a menial status from which few of them are able to 
emerge with success.” This, with the exception of the phrase “ economically 
indispensable,” applies equally well to Australia, where it is unfortunately a salient 
feature in the present administrative policy. 


A further quotation may also be made in reference to the attempted alteration 
of native culture by administrative and other means: “. . . it is not possible for 
the Europeans to draw up a really adequate charter unless their knowledge of the 
old tribal constitution and of the principles of change and development is scientifically 
sound . . . for the present the Europeans are in a position to dictate the legal and 
economic terms.”?77 


Both the anthropologist and the administrator are concerned essentially with 
the same subject. Since, however, the aims and motives in each case are usually 
dissimilar—except, at least theoretically, in so far as regards the well-being of the 
native—it is obvious that the approach in each case will also be made along different 
lines. The two should, ideally, work harmoniously ; such is however not always 
the case. The anthropologist should investigate and clarify the problems relating 
to native life which are met with by the administrator, and which the latter, by the 
very nature of his occupation, is not in a position to investigate to an adequate 
degree. 

Recent works'”* on applied anthropology have stressed the fact that the 
anthropologist’s duty, as distinct from that of the administrator, is to diagnose and 
to guide. No theory of native policy can be regarded as final and sacrosanct ; it 
must be worked out in the process of administration in conjunction with the 
anthropologist.17® The anthropologist’s sphere of duties can—and indeed should— 
be extended in Australia in view of the present state of apathy among administrators 


178 R. Firth, “ Anthropology and Native Administration,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 4. 
176 T. Schapera, “‘ The Study of Modern Culture Contacts,”’ Africa, Vol. VIII, No. 5, p. 316. 


177 B. Malinowski, ‘‘ The Present State of Culture Contact Studies,” Africa, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
pp- 36, 37- 


178 G. G. Brown and B. Hutt, Anthropology in Action, 1935; R. Firth, Human Types, 1938, 
p- 197; G. Baker, ‘‘ An Experiment in Applied Anthropology,” Africa, Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 304 seq. 


178 Professor A. P. Elkin, private communication. 
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and protectors, and others—however well-meaning—who are concerned with the 
native problem. This has a direct bearing on conditions prevailing at Ooldea and 
in adjacent regions dealt with in the foregoing paper. 

Greater attention has been paid here to acculturation and applied anthropology, 
since we consider it a question of immediate importance. Certain references have 
been made to the discussion of African problems, which have a fundamental bearing 
on those to be met with in Australia. It is hoped that by throwing further light upon 
questions which should be of vital interest to both anthropologist and layman in 
Australia, some decisive and practical action will be taken to further the interests 
and well-being of the Australian aborigine. 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 


RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE, LIVINGSTONE, 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


RESEARCH APPOINTMENTS 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute invites applications for the following research 
posts in Northern Rhodesia and neighbouring territories : 


4 social anthropologists or sociologists, 
I economist. 
The general terms of service are: 


1. Salary. On scales of {500-£700 in six years, or £450-£700 in nine years 
according to experience. (Persons of very senior status may be appointed at higher 
initial salaries.) 

2. Period of Appointment. Initial appointments will be for three to three and 
a half years, with a strong possibility of extension for a further three years. 


3. Probation. Experienced research workers will not have a probationary 
period. Inexperienced workers straight from a university will be confirmed in their 
appointments after 18 months’ service ; should an officer not be confirmed he will 
be required: to repay his passage outward and pay his own passage home. 


4. Additional provisions. 
(a) Free quarters. 


(b) Free medical services on the same terms and conditions as Northern Rhodesia 
Government servants. 


(c) Free first-class passages to and from Livingstone. 


(d) Annual local leave, in addition to leave at the expiry of the contract, the 
latter to amount to five days for each month of completed service. 


(e) The Institute will contribute £70 per annum towards insurance and endow- 
ments taken out by officers, while they are in its employ. 


(f) The Board of Trustees will grant sick leave on full pay, for a period not 
exceeding twelve months, to its officers who fall ill during the course of 
their duties or due to the tropical climate, and in addition the Board will 
cover each officer with a {10 yearly accident-illness insurance, which will be 
taken out in the name of the Board; any payments under this insurance 
will be allotted as the Board thinks fit. 


Applicants are asked to state their age, place of birth, general training, research 
experience, and to give a list of their publications; they should submit as many 
testimonials, or names of referees, as they can and should send a medical certificate 
stating that they are fit to do field-research in tropical areas. 


Men and women will be considered on equal terms ; married couples, both of 
whom are research workers, will count as two officers if appointed as such. Men 
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and women serving in the national forces are asked to submit their applications, 
and allowance will be made for the fact that it may be some time before they can 
take up their posts. However, where possible, applicants are asked to state when 
they would be free to come to Livingstone, if arrangements can be made for them 
to travel. 


To The Director, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 
P.O. Box 195, 
Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Commonwealth Government of Australia, on the recommendation of the 
Cabinet Sub-Committee dealing with Australia’s external territories, has renewed 
its subsidy to the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney for a 
further five-year period. This is in recognition of the part played by the Department 
in the training of administrative officers for the Territories, and of research workers, 
on the results of whose researches this training must in part be based. Many 
missionaries also receive training in anthropology at the University of Sydney before 
proceeding to the islands or North Australia. 


The Senate of the University of Sydney is appointing an additional lecturer to 
the staff of its Department of Anthropology, and also making a teaching fellowship 
available in it. This is in recognition of the research on Social Science which is 
being developed by the Department—in particular, the application of the techniques 
of Social Anthropology to white society. Students in the Fourth or Honours Year 
and candidates for the M.A. may specialize in this field. 


Oceania congratulates Dr. Raymond Firth on his appointment to the Chair of 
Social Anthropology in the University of London (School of Economics), thus 
succeeding his former teacher, Professor B. Malinowski. Dr. Firth was Editor of 
Oceania and Acting Professor of Anthropology (University of Sydney), from June, 
1931, to December, 1932. 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has undertaken a study of the economic position of women 
in the British Cameroons for the Research Section of the British Colonial Office. 
This work will take over four years, of which two periods, totalling two and a half 
years, will be spent in the field. Her address for the next twelve months will be 
Bamenda, British Cameroons, Nigeria, British West Africa. 


On the invitation of the Senate of the University of Queensland, Professor 
A. P. Elkin delivered the Macrossan Lectures for 1944 (in September). His subject 
was ‘“‘ Aboriginal Men of High Degree ’’—a study of the Making and Powers of 
Medicine-Men. The lectures should appear in their published form in the near future. 










































REVIEWS 


The Manufacture of a Flint Arrow-head by Quartzite Hammer-stone. By Sir 
Francis H. S. Knowles, Bart. Pitt Rivers Museum, University of Oxford, 
Occasional Papers on Technology, I. Edited by T. K. Penniman and 
B. M. Blackwood. (Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. I-37. Price 5/-.) 


The social anthropologist lives amongst the people he is studying, sharing their 
life and activities in some appropriate measure, in order to understand them “ from 
the inside.” So, too, Sir Francis Knowles is not content with studying, measuring 
and classifying, stone implements in museums, he endeavours to share the work of 
prehistoric technologists, by adding to observation the patient endeavour to make 
the things they made, and to do so with the same type of implements which they 
used. The result of his labours, as described in this publication, is not only to fill 
us with admiration for his persistence and keen experimental powers, but also with 
equal admiration for the skill of prehistoric and indeed, primitive man. Too often, 
we have thought of stone-age man as unskilled, but readers of this book, like those 
who have tried to made good stone implements, will revise their opinions. The 
maker of stone artifacts is indeed a skilled artificer. 

Sir Francis Knowles has mastered all the steps in the making of the arrow-heads, 
from the quartering of the stone, the flaking of the core to obtain a double-ridged 
flake, the important step of ‘“‘ turning the edge ”’ by trimming back the edge of the 
flake so as to form a narrow platform for striking off the flakes, the cross-flaking by 
percussion (being the final percussion stage), and the completion of the article by 
pressure flaking. A quartzite hammer-stone is used for the percussion flaking and 
“turning of the edge”’ and an antler-tine for removing the final small flakes by 
pressure only. The notches in the arrow-head can be made effectively by using an 
antler-tine as a punch together with a quartzite hammer-stone. 

I am particularly interested in the pressure flaking process, for there is 
archeological evidence of its use in Indonesia, while to this day the Aborigines of 
Northern Kimberley, North-west Australia, finish off their spear points in this way, 
using quartzite and even glass. A piece of kangaroo bone is used in the right hand, 
the pressure apparently coming from the shoulder, while the stone is held in the 
left hand, resting on a piece of soft bark, which itself is placed on a suitably shaped 
piece of stone. It is recognized as a highly skilled work, and only members of tribes 
who possess the craft, attempt it. I am sure Sir Francis Knowles would appreciate 
a short visit to this region. 

All students of prehistoric technology will thank the author and also the Pitt 
Rivers Museum for this Occasional Paper on Technology. We hope that others 
will follow, including some in a hoped-for series of Occasional Papers on Archaeology 
and Ethnology (foreshadowed in the Report, 31st July, 1943, of the Curator of the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Department of Ethnology). 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Citizenship for the Aborigines. A National Aboriginal Policy. By A. P.. Elkin. 
Australasian Publishing Co. Pty. Ltd., Sydney, 1944. Pp. 1-109. Price 3/-. 


This book was written in response to a growing realization that there should be 
a common Aboriginal Policy for all Australia, instead of separate State policies, 
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and that in forming this Policy advances in understanding the problems of native 
welfare and administration and of culture-contact should be considered. 

The author devotes one chapter to an outline of the advance of opinion and 
policy during the “‘ 1930’s,”” and then explains ten fundamental principles which 
must be expressed in the new policy and observed in administration. 


By Sir Chapter III is devoted to a discussion of the aim of a National Policy. This is 
Oxford the positive one of preparing all persons of Aboriginal descent to attain as soon as 
an and possible full citizenship, with all its rights, privileges and responsibilities. The 
ce 5/-.) implications of this aim are clearly stated, and an outline is given of regional 
: differences in the working out of the Policy—the regions being the Isolated, . the 
J — Marginal or Frontier, and the Thickly Settled. 
sa Problems of Administration are dealt with in Chapter IV, particular attention 
vork of being paid to the relations of the States and the Commonwealth in this task. Three 
> male possibilities of Parallelism, Convergence and Unification are described, while the 
h they relative merits of administration by a Commissioner (or Director) and a Board of 
to fill Expert Representatives are examined. 
0 with The Role of Missions is the subject of the next chapter, while the involved 
) often problem raised by the various definitions of Aborigine and Half-caste etcetera, and 
2 those the practical implications of the definitions are analysed in Chapter 6. 
The There are four useful appendices: (1) An outline of the advance in Aboriginal 
Policy as expressed in recent Acts; (2) Statistics of Aboriginal Population and of 
-heads, Government and Missionary work amongst Aborigines; (3) Facts regarding 
ridged Aborigines and the Franchise ; and (4) A sample of modern Missionary Policy. 
of the This small book is already being used as a basis for thinking and discussion on 
ing by Aboriginal Policy, and it is hoped that all interested persons, groups and Government 
icle 5 Departments will make that constructive use of it for which it was written. 
1g an ‘ 
kes by Atutemori ve Mutita Buka. London Missionary Society, Australia and New Zealand 
ae fic Committee, 250 Pitt Street, Sydney, 1944. 
ore is This “ Children’s Reading Book,” published recently in Sydney, is deemed 
Ws worthy of mention in Oceania because it represents the work that is being done in 
s way education by an enlightened Missionary body in Papua. It is for the Toaraipi 
harid. people in the Gulf District of Papua, and was actually printed by the Australasian 
int ‘the Medical Publishing Company, Limited. It begins with the alphabet on the first two 
shaped pages, set out on the phonic principle, i.e. each letter being illustrated by a picture 
tribes of some object whose name begins with it ; for examples, A is ave, with a picture of 
reciaias a dog; B is buka, with the picture of a book. The lessons are similarly based on 


illustrations, beginning with three vowels and one consonant in Lesson 1. There 
e Pitt are in all 42 lessons, all concerned with native life, and each bearing an illustration 
othael which will be familiar to the native children. The printing is excellently done, in 
eology various styles of lettering. It is a pity that costs prevent the production of the 
of the pictures in colour in such readers as these. The whole booklet forms a very com- 
mendable effort, not indeed isolated by any means, but still an example which can 
profitably be followed elsewhere. 


_ A. CAPELL. 
Elkin. Man's Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
ce 3/-. Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 1-216. Price $2.25. 

uld be In this book Professor Ashley Montagu makes another valuable contribution 


dlicies, to the study of man in the region where physical and cultural anthropology meet, 
a 
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a region which he has made his own, and in which he helps us to distinguish clearly” 
between the factors involved. His thesis is that the concept of race as the prim 
determiner of all the important traits of human beings and nations and as being 4 
fixed and unchangeable part of the germ plasm, is the tragic myth of ourera. In am 
historical analysis he points out that our idea of race had its origin in the institution 
of slavery in about the eighteenth century. It was put forward as a justification of 
the slave trade, the human beings who were bought and sold being inferior to their 
masters. The concept itself, thus found useful, was simply a crude eighteenth 
century zoological notion regarding the classification of animals on the basis of 
assemblages of structural characters into fixed species. And for two centuries, Dr7 
Montagu maintains, anthropologists have been trying to establish criteria for defining 
the racesofman. He insists, however, that the concept “ corresponds to no measure~ 
able reality,” and that the real task is the study of the frequency of distribution of 
genes. He, therefore, even more insistently than do Haddon and Huxley in Wee 
Europeans, urges the complete disuse of the term race. It is artificial ; it leads to 
confusion, and is highly charged with emotional tone, being too often merely am 
indicator of ‘‘ race prejudice.” Race is rather an event, a temporary stiffening im 
the evolutionary process as Marett used to say, and as a term of classification or 
reference should be superseded by “ ethnic group.” 


Dr. Montagu elaborates fully on this theme, examining the biological, soci 
and psychological factors involved. He also provides very useful discussions of 
race-mixture, the artificial character of war, and eugenics. The last, he insists) 


should be a social, not a biological, science. We do not know enough about human 
heredity to meddle with human beings. 

This is a book to be widely read and used as a basis for spreading knowledge: 
outside of, as well as within, universities. (Compare A. P. Elkin, “‘ Science, Society 
and Everyman,” Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 1941, pp. 9-20.) 
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